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“MEETING HER PARENTS,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 28 in the series ‘Home Life in America.” 


eer belongs...enjoy it 


Tn this home-loving land of ours . . . in this America of kindli- 


ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 
beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 
They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 
moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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Spector Motor Service gets 3 and 4 recaps 
from nylon shock shield tires 


HERE ate 67 tractors and 200 trail- 

ers in the fleet of Spector Motor 
Service, Inc., Chicago. Their trucks 
Operate on long distance, high speed 
funs as far east as Bridgeport and New 
York, over the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Over 1000 B.F.Goodrich tires with 
built-in nylon shock shields are used 
on their fleet as well as tires of other 
makes. 

Lee Follis, Fleet Superintendent, a 
man who knows tires well, has this to 
Say: “In reviewing performance rec- 
ords, one fact stands out clearly; and 
that is the extraordinary service we 
have realized from B.F.Goodrich tires 
as compared to all other brands. Due 
to the nylon shock shield, we have been 


able in many instances to recap a large 
percentage of tires as many as three and 
four times. In numerous instances, we 
have had tires on our free rolling and 
trailer equipment in service for excep- 
tionally long periods, some as long as 
117,000 miles before recapping.” 

No wonder Mr. Follis believes that 
BFG tires are the “best on the road.” 

That’s because of the nylon shock 
shield which absorbs impacts, protects 
the rayon cord body. Truck owners get 
a four-way saving: (1) Average tire 
mileage is increased. (2) Tires have 
greater resistance to bruising. (3) 
There's less danger of tread separation. 
(4) A greater number of tires can be 
recapped. 


The development of truck tires with 
a nylon shock shield (now available in 
all tires 8 ply and larger) is typical of 
the constant improvement being made 
in all types of tires by BFG. Remem- 
ber, only from B.F.Goodrich can you 
get truck tires built with nylon shock 
shields. This costly development costs 
you nothing extra. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tack Tip 
B. F. Goodrich 








News within the News 


LABOR IN THE DRIVER‘S SEAT—What unions want from Congress is becoming 
more and more important, now that their political strength in elections has 
been demonstrated. Just what organized labor is after, and expects to get, is 
revealed here in a U.S. News & World Report interview with William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor 


AS LIVING COSTS DIP 

Effects of the cut in your cost of living 
are beginning to snowball. New markets 
are opening up, as people with average 
incomes find they have more money left 
for extras. Labor demands for new raises 
are soft-pedaled. Savings are up. Farmers 
are spending less. Many businesses are 
readjusting prices and production. 


U.S. SLUMP: BRITISH VIEW Pa 
Planners in Britain, keeping a wary eye 
on U.S. business trends, foresee a mild 
slump that will make British exports 
harder to sell. Around the world, a grad- 
ual return to a buyers’ market already is 
slowing those exports. But it is Ameri- 
can buyers, the British are finding, who 
will determine Britain’s prosperity. 


PRESIDENT DROPS ‘BIG STICK’....P. 16 
Harry Truman, up against a roadblock in 
Congress, is making a quick change in 
tactics—but his objectives remain the 
same. The new White House line is to 
placate irate Congressmen, make new 
friends. Mr. Truman hopes to keep his 
“Fair Deal” program intact by walking 
softly. 


BILLIONS FOR BASES ae 
Just what U.S. gets from the new North 
Atlantic Alliance in terms of concrete 
military aid in wartime—and what it will 
cost—is shown here in a realistic ap- 
praisal. The advantages aren’t what they 
appear to be at first. Neither are the costs. 


UNCOVERING SOVIET SECRETS..P. 20 
U.S. scholars are developing a Russian 
accent. A new wave of interest in Rus- 
sia is resulting in a flood of books, peri- 
odicals and college courses. Aim is to 


learn, from Soviet writings, what Russia 
is up to. 


BEST BETS FOR CAREERS 

Parents who face the major task of help- 
ing their sons—or daughters—pick a career 
now get a helping hand. Outlined here is 
a seven year study of job trends that 
shows, for example, that the law field al- 
ready is crowded, that engineering may 
be soon, that doctors, teachers and nurses 
will be in big demand for years. 


WEST’S FIGHT FOR WATER P. 23 
Life-or-death struggles over water holes 
in the old West were small stuff com- 
pared with the battle now going on over 
water rights to the Colorado River. Com- 
batants this time are Arizona and South- 
ern California. There isn’t enough water 
for both. Billions of dollars and the fu- 
ture of both areas are involved. 


AND ON OTHER 
Tomorrow: A Look Ahead 
March of News 
Worldgram 
People af the Week 
Life Around the World... 
Prewar Buying Pattern Is Back 
Labor Week 
Finance Week 
Trend of Business 
News-Lines for Businessmen 
We've Been Asked: 
What Happens to Rent Controls 
World Commerce-Industry 
Plus and Minus: 
Indicators of Business Activity........59 
Whispers 
COVER: William Green, President of 


American Federation of Labor. See page 
26. (Kodachrome from Wide World) 





The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use for republication of the local telegraphic and cable 
news published herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or obtained from The Associated Press 
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Metropolitan Reports to Policyholders on 1948 Business 





HERE IS THE Financial Statement of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company for 
last year. It is more than just figures, be- 
cause back of them is the story of what 
32,700,000 policyholders have done for their 
families and themselves. 


The role of Metropolitan, like that of any 
Life insurance company, has been to help 
policyholders to make effective their indi- 
vidual plans for protection against the un- 
certainties of life. This Statement is a brief 
account of its stewardship. 


The amount paid to policyholders and 
beneficiaries in 1948 was $721,366,364. Of 
this sum, $263,780,754 went to the bene- 
ficiaries of 235,000 policyholders; $147,- 
045,672 to some 450,000 individuals for 
Matured Endowments and Annuities; and 
$59,403,238 for 650,000 claims for Disability 
and Accident & Health benefits. In addition, 
the total paid included sums for cash sur- 
render values, dividends, and other pay- 
ments due under outstanding policies. 


The total payments by Metropolitan to 
policyholders and beneficiaries during the 





last 16 years aggregated $9,346,330,825—a 
sum which has served as a stabilizing influ- 
ence in homes and communities throughout 
the country. This total exceeds the Com- 
pany’s assets of $9,125,145,007 as of De- 
cember 31, 1948. 


These assets are held to meet obligations 
of $8,591,210,201, of which more than 90% 
represents statutory reserves for future pay- 
ments to policyholders and _ beneficiaries. 
Over and above these obligations, there 
remained a surplus of $533,934,806, which 
is about 6% of obligations—a_ backlog 
which must be available against the pos- 
sibility of epidemics, adverse economic con- 
ditions or other unforeseeable situations. 


The Company’s assets guarantee the ful- 
fillment of the $39,958,517,854 of Metro- 
politan life insurance in force. In addition, 
they assure the payment of the 448,394 
annuity and supplementary contracts out- 
standing, and the 6,546,412 policies or cer- 
tificates providing benefits in event of either 
accident, sickness, hospitalization, surgical 
or medical expense. 








A few other highlights of the Company’s 
1948 annual statement are: the net rate of 
interest earned on total assets reversed the 
trend of many years and increased from 
2.94% in 1947 to 3.03%; in line with the 
experience of business generally, there were 
some increases in expenses; the rate of mor- 
tality was slightly lower than in 1947; the 
lapse rate was one of the best on record; and 
new life insurance issued during the year 
was $2,904,157,071. The amount held for 
dividends payable to Metropolitan policy- 
holders in 1949 totals $152,067,254. 


Metropolitan investments continued in 
1948 to serve various sections of the nation 
and its economy. The Company is interested 
in making loans, irrespective of size, to 
either individuals or corporations, which 
meet the legal requirements with which it 
must comply. 


A more complete review of the Com- 
pany’s affairs will be found in its Annual 
Report to Policyholders, which will be sent 
to anyone on request. 





Statutory Policy Reserves. . 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


to receive them. 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 
Other Policy Obligations 


This amount, determined in accordance with legal require- 
ments, together with future premiums and reserve interest, 
is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 

Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company. 

Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, 
and other payments, and dividends—left with Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in futureyears. 


Set aside for payment in 1949 to those policyholders eligible 


STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1948 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 





. $7,800,699,727.00 
U. ..Government . . . 
Canadian Government . 


Other Bonds . 
Provincial and Municipal 
Railroad . d ‘ 
Public Utility. 


485,882,414.00 


152,067,254.00 
opment Corporations. 
Stocks 
35,428,842.47 
that 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 
Mortgage Loans on City Properties 


55,327,132. 
a Mortgage Loans on Farms 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 
National Government Securities. 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds of the Company’s Housing Devel- 


All but $4, 095, 050. 58 are = Preferred or ‘Guaranteed. 


. $3,389,262,335.35 
o « « BS 133, 829, 569. 00 
« % 255,432,766.35 


« © e's « « SOG 
$ 69,755,510.23 
501 ,930,398.52 

« 1,1$2,792,757.79 
. 1,722,176,660.28 


115,552,843.75 
112,252,333.58 
1,138,935,808.40 


$1,045,046,270.06 
93,889,538.34 









Premiums received in advance, reserves for ‘mortality ‘and 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program 
of equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 


Taxes Accrued. . 
Including estimated amount ‘of taxes payable i in 1949 on : the 
business of 1948. 
Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans. 
All Other Obligations . . 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS . 


SURPLUS FUNDS 


$ 80,013,000.00 
- 453,921,805.89 


Special Surplus Funds . P 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 

TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


18,835,395.00 


21,000,000.00 
21,969,435.99 


- $8,591,210,201.26 


533,934,805.89 


. $9,125,145,007.15 


Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on the security ‘of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by ee: of $25,000,000 


in the aggregate) . 
Housing projects and other ‘real estate 
acquired forinvestment. . . . $ 


153,465,256.62 


Properties for Company use 34,716,517.77 
Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 

debtedness (of which $11,709,287.72 is 

under contract of sale) - 46,235,804.19 


Cash and Bank Deposits 
Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


Reserves are $7,800,819,811.00, and All Other Obligations are $21,849,351.99. 





364,630, 189.90 


209,417,578.58 


151,886,801 .05 
131,311,715.47 
65,240,074.25 


- $9,125,145,007.15 


NOTE —Assets amounting to $438,451,141.96 are deposited with various public officials under requirements of law or regulatory 
authority. In the Annuai Statement filed’ with the Massachusetts Department of Banking and Insurance, Statutory Policy 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madi Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AvENUE, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 


1948. 
NAME 


-— 
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Ir you’ve never seen a machine with a taste for money, 
this old mechanical bank ought to be a treat. 


You can have a wonderful time, handing pennies 
to Jonah—just to watch him toss ’em to the whale. 
Snap go the whale’s jaws, gulp goes the jack—right down 
the hatch, every round. 

Of course, if you get a kick out of machines that eat 
cash—a Comptometer will leave you absolutely cold. 
It won’t snap at a cent, much less a dollar. It won’t 
even stomach errors—because they cost so much dough. 


Matter of fact, Comptometer Adding-Calculating 
Machines have no appetite at all for anything but 
figures. Plain, cold figures—yes, they simply lap up 
those. And the tougher the figures are—why, the better 
they like it, too. 

Feed ’em any mess of figures you may have around 
the office—they’ll polish off every last piece. But when 
it comes to money—Comptometer Machines turn up 
their noses. They never touch the stuff, thank you! 
Don’t expect them to eat it, please! 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold ex- 
clusively by its Comptometer Division, 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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Now that almost everybody is agreed that the boom is over, it is time to 
size up the deflation that follows, to figure out how far a decline may go. 

Turndown, as a general thing, is likely to be 10 to 15 per cent. It may be 
more than that in some things, less in others. When things stabilize again 
next year, the level probably won't be more than 15 per cent lower. 

A drift down, not a sudden break, iS most probable. 

Drift to lower levels is likely to carry well into 1950. The drift that 
really started late in 1948 is to be more noticeable in second half, 1949. 

A turn from deflation, when it comes, is not likely to be followed by an- 
other big inflation, by a new scramble for goods. The aftermath is likely to be 
a rather prolonged period of stability at a moderately lower level. 

What's under way now is a reshuffling of prices, a shaking-out process that 
will restore a better balance between groups of prices and between prices and 
incomes. The boom developed maladjustments that had to be corrected. 








To place the outlook in a little more perspective: 

Output of goods may decline around 10 per cent before deflation runs its 
course. Output dropped around 30 per cent in 1920-21 and in 1937-38. This time, 
industry's adjustment is likely to be quite mild by comparison. 

Prices at wholesale, on an average, probably will decline 12 per cent. 

They fell nearly 40 per cent in 1920-21 and 10 per cent in 1937-38. Decline in 
prices of many products will be much more than 12 per cent, some less. 

Cost of living by second half, 1950, may be 7 or 8 per cent under the peak. 

Personal incomes, in total, are likely to be off 6 or 7 per cent. That isn't 
a big decline. Incomes still would total two and one-half times their 1940 
level. Retail trade, as a result, will continue at a high level, although down 
from peaks. Trade volume isn't likely to be off more than 10 per cent. 

Of course, if price adjustment is resisted strongly, the deflation could 
stretch out longer and there might be more complications. As it looks at this 
time, however, the prospect is for moderate, not severe, deflation. It is for a 
correction that can be completed in first half, 1950. 











To size things up in more specific terms: 

Grocery bills, barring drought, are going to be quite a bit lower late this 
year. Meat, milk, egg, butter and other prices are due to decline as the year 
wears on. Food has been taking more than a normal share of budgets. 

A new car quite probably can be had in 1950 for around $1,500. Auto indus- 
try is to find it necessary to produce cheaper models to hold mass markets. 

The $10,000 house of 1939 that is a $22,000 house now is likely to be avail- 
able for around $18,000 next year. Building costs are due to decline. 

A secondhand house, as well as a secondhand car, will become available once 
more at a price level far under that of recent years. Scarcity value is gone, 
and, when that goes, the price cutting on used goods usually is sharp. 

Men's suits are to come down sharply in price, too. Boys’ clothing will 
become cheaper. Cuts already have been drastic in cotton goods. 

IV_sets, refrigerators, other household equipment are becoming cheaper. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW--~ (Continued) 


When steel prices are marked down moderately, price cuts in many lines will be 
Stepped up. Most products are to be moderately cheaper a year from now. 


A series of moves will be made by Government in months ahead to cushion any 
adjustment, to counter the pressures for continuing deflation. 

Installment-credit controls will be eased further, or ended, by midyear. 
Controls end automatically on June 30 unless Congress extends. It's going to 
take heavy selling and concessions to get controls extended. 

Interest rates will be kept low by the Treasury. 

Money Supply, instead of being squeezed by Treasury operations, will be 
kept abundant. Money isn't to be tightened more by Government action. 

Required reserves of banks won't be raised further and may be lowered. 

RFC gradually will increase direct loans to businessmen who are pressed for 
capital. Political pressure for loans to business is rising. 

Taxes may not be raised. Any raise, if there is one, will be small. 

Trend is back toward a Government deficit, toward spending more cash than 
is taken in through taxes. Deficit financing tends to add to money supply, to 
put more cash into pockets of the public than Government takes out. 














There are these other reasons why this deflation may not be so severe: 

Mortgages aren't to be foreclosed on any big scale. Banks won't be under 
pressure to call loans. Bank failures aren't going to snowball. 

Speculation hasn't been overdone. Security values aren't inflated with huge 
amounts of credit. Inventories of goods usually aren't excessive. 

Farmers aren't loaded with debt. Liquid savings are big. Farm prices are 
to meet Government Support. Unemployment insurance is some cushion for those 
who lose jobs. OQld-age insurance helps older people who lose jobs. 

The country is in a fairly liquid position. Demands for goods still are 
immense at a price level that is moderately below the present. Trends suggest, 
though, that it is going to take, lower prices to turn a passive demand into an 
effective demand for all the goods that industry can produce. 




















Congress, not the White House, is calling the tune on economic policy. Tax 
policy, labor policy, farm policy, spending, all are dominated by Congress and 
Congress at this stage is in a rather conservative mood. Businessmen do not 
have much to fear in the way of new laws that will hurt them badly. 

Mr. Truman's Council of Economic Advisers is important for its influence on 
the President, not for its current influence on Congress. Viewpoint of the 
Council's Chairman, Edwin Nourse, is more in line with congressional thinking 
than that of Leon Keyserling, who offers the New Deal viewpoint. 

Policy trends in Government are more favorable than unfavorable. 








Smaller landlords will get a better hearing under the new rent law. 

Rental trends will continue upward, slowly. Controls stay to mid-1950. 

Tenants will still have protection in most areas. Chances are that the 
machinery for rent decontrol in local communities will not be used much. 

In other fields: Marshall Plan aid may be trimmed moderately, maybe 5 or 10 
per cent when money is appropriated for next year. Lend-lease is to be ap- 
proved, but on a modest starting basis. Labor laws aren't to be altered to suit 
the taste of union leaders. Labor will get some concessions, but not as many as 
seemed probable a while back. 











Winston Churchill, looking at Russia and the war threat, points this out: 
Hundreds of years ago, Mongol armies won big battles at the gates of Western 
Europe. Nothing stood in their way. Then their khan died. The hordes from the 
East then trekked back across 7,000 miles to get in on choice of a successor. 
Idea is that much the same thing may happen again when Stalin dies. That's the 
thought of U.S. planners, too, but they don't have much to base it on. 
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He takes yea! 


Hose made by Republic is famous for quality. 
Republic employees jealously protect this reputation. 





Service Requirements—Not Price 


Determine Republic Hose Quality 


Tower Pneumatic Hose 





Tower Pneumatic Hose, largest 
seller in the Republic line, has 
tough brown cover, oil resistant 
tube, and is extremely flexible. 
Sizes 3/8" to 1-1/2" —two and 
three braid. 


e You will be wise to consult an experienced 
salesman when you are buying hose, since 
the many types of available hose are manu- 
factured in different grades. For practically 
every need, Republic Rubber Division makes 
a construction of hose designed for the spe- 
cific application. Experience has not only 
taught us -how to build each type and grade, 
but experience has also proved which hose 
delivers the best results under given con- 
ditions. 

Republic Hose is sold exclusively by dis- 
tributors of industrial supplies. Through 
years of experience, these distributors have 
gained the knowledge to recommend hose 
which will serve your requirements with 
greatest satisfaction. Write or mail the cou- 
pon for the name of the Republic Distribu- 
tor in your area. 


REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 


ape 
es) Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation, Youngstown, Ohio 


Lee Deluxe Tires & Tubes Conshohocken, Pa. 


a 
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MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS BY 


REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DIVISION 





HERE’S WHAT 
REPUBLIC RUBBER 
DISTRIBUTORS 
DO FOR YOU 


E. D. Knight, President 
Virginian Electric Inc. ( Distributor) 
Charleston 30, W. Va. 


It costs no more to process a $1000 
order through your books than a 
$10 order. Virginian Electric .and 
hundreds of other Republic distribu- 
tors of industrial supplies can help 
you along these Iines, because a wide 
variety of products can be obtained 
from them with one order—checked, 


billed, paid for—all in one operation. 


Give your orders for conveyor belt- 
ing, transmission belting and hose to 
your Republic distributor of indus- 
trial supplies, and include other items 
with them. It’s another way to save. 


Republic Rubber Division sells its 
conveyor belting, transmission belt- 
ing and hose exclusively through dis- 
tributors of industrial supplies, and 
Republic believes it can serve you 
best through these experienced dis- 
tributors. Write or send the coupon 
for the name of the Republic Dis- 


tributor in your area, 


In reply to your 

letter or coupon, Re- 

public will send you a 

folder showing 12 ways 
to save. 


| WHO REPRESENTS REPUBLIC IN MY AREA? 4 


| REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION 
[ Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 


I Name and Title 
i Firm 
I Address 


Youngstown, Ohio 

















Save Labor 


WITH THIS 
ALL-JOB 


DISC SANDING 
SCRUBBING 


m Attachments to 
maintain all kinds 
~ of floors include: 
Tampico, Mixed 
Fibre, Palmetto, Bas- 
sine, Wire, Steel 
Wool, Burnishing 
and Sanding discs. 


This ome machine saves time 
and labor and cuts costs in 
maintaining a// floors! Use an 
American DeLuxe Machine to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Main- 
tains full power and brush 
speed on any floor—whether 
wood, marble, terrazzo, lino- 
leum, rubber tile, asphalt, con- 
crete or composition. Safety- 
Grip Switch on handle for 
positive “‘off-on” action... plus 
more new improved features. 
Three sizes—13, 15 and 17 
inch. Send for literature and 
prices—no obligation. 

The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 517 So. St, Clair 
St., Toledo 3, Ohio. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 











RESIDENT TRUMAN’s second honey- 
a with Congress last week was 
turning out, for all concerned, to be not 
much happier than the first. Six days 
after Mr. Truman let everybody in on 
his plan to get along with Congress, he 
found himself disagreeing once more 
with many of its leaders. Almost wist- 
fully, he recalled that the Roman Senator 
Cato the Elder closed speeches with a 
repeated demand that Carthage be de- 
stroyed—and concluded some U. S. Sena- 





—Acme 
SHOSTAKOVITCH IN NEW YORK 
... five minutes of music 


tors must feel much the same about 
Harry S. Truman. 

There were other things to occupy the 
President, most of them more gratifying 
than his dealings with Congress. With a 
hearty grin, Mr. Truman welcomed Louis 
A. Johnson into his Cabinet. as Defense 
Secretary and pinned a Distinguished 
Service Medal on the departing James 
Forrestal. He greeted a delegation of 
colorfully clad Greeks who posed at the 
Lincoln Memorial to commemorate their 
country’s 128th year of independence, 
then marched to the White House with 
gifts for the President. Among other 
things, they gave him a sixth-century 
urn, a slab of marble and a rug woven by 
Greek school children. 

Speaking with the vigor of his war- 
time addresses, Britain’s Winston Church- 
ill stood before an American audience 
last week and talked for an hour about 
the state of the world. He was as calmly 
confident of a “cold war” victory as he 
had been of winning World War II. He 
urged the U.S. to wait out Russia with 
the prospect that a shake-up inside the 
Kremlin may one day bring victory with- 
out conflict. 


OR MOST AMERICANS, last week, names 

made much of the big news: 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, on leave 
from Columbia University to advise the 
President on military affairs, suddenly 


The March of the News 





found himself on the sick list. A stomach 
ailment took him off active duty in the 
midst of U. S. plans for rearming Europe. 
The General insisted he was not as 
“puny” as he looked, but he willingly 
boarded the President’s special airplane 
and flew to Key West, Fla., to recuperate, 

Ernest Bevin, Britain’s blunt-spoken 
Foreign Secretary, arrived in New York 
for the signing of the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact. First thing ashore, he was 
showered with overripe tomatoes and 
eggs by people who don’t like his attitude 
toward Palestine. It was old stuff to Mr. 
Bevin. He recalled his days as a British 
labor organizer and remarked with a 
chuckle that he was pretty good at stag- 
ing demonstrations himself. 

Dmitri Shostakovitch, the Russian com- 
poser, found his concert tour of the U. S. 
stopped after one five-minute perform- 
ance. He and other Russians who came 
here to attend a Cultural and Scientific 
Conference for World Peace in New 
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GREEKS IN WASHINGTON 
.-. 128 years of independence 
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York, planned to visit American cities 
from coast to coast. But the State Depart- 
ment pointed out that the conference 
they came to attend was over and decided 
they ought to go back home. 


OOKING ABOUT a world that was grim 

and tense for the most part, these 

things made news of a different sort last 
week; 

Lima, Peru, had its first rainstorm in 
five years. 

The Government of South Korea, 
harassed by guerrillas, promised each 
rebel who stopped fighting a gift of food, 
clothing, forgiveness and a bath. 

In Massachusetts, State Senator Joseph 
Gibney became irritated with map mak- 
ers who misspell the name of the lake in 
his home town. He demanded that they 
give it the full treatment: “Lake Chargog- 
gagoggmanchauggogoggchaubunagunga- 
maugg.” 
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Firm X seemed to prosper from its very begin- 
ning. There was an immediate and continuing 
demand for its products. Its factory was well- 
directed, well-equipped, efficiently operated. 


Then sales took a jump. Orders came pouring 
in, and the increased volume of business neces- 
sitated expansion. More modern machinery 
was added to the plant... new modern methods 
of production were introduced. 


Today Firm X is out of business. True, sales 
were soaring to an all-time high, but operating 
costs outstripped them . . . dragged the firm 
below the “break-even point” before manage- 
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WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S Burroug ay 


ment had any indication they were going under. 
Inadequate office machines had produced in- 
adequate records and statistics—had furnished 
too little information too late. 

When you replace obsolete figuring and ac- 
counting equipment with modern Burroughs 
machines and methods, you get today’s facts 
today. Why not talk it over with your local 
Burroughs man? He'll show you how fast, flex- 
ible.and efficient Burroughs machines can pro- 
duce the information and data you need—on 
time. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 
IN MODERN BUSINESS MACHINES 






















More benefits for all your plants 
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The benefits: Increased Production . , . Lower unit costs 














e Multiple plant operations all over the U.S. rely on Texaco’s 

one purchase agreement. It provides an immediate, conven- 

ient source of supply for quality lubricants—from more than TEXACO IS PREFERRED BY 

2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States. MAJOR INDUSTRIES 
These Texaco lubricants carry an engineering degree, so * 

to speak, because they are recommended to meet your specific In the Diesel field, for example . . . 

needs by Texaco Lubrication Engineers. These skilled engi- More stationary Diesel horse- 

neers apply to your problems the experience gained by Texaco power in the U.S. is lubricated with 

everywhere, in all fields of industry. Texaco than with any other brand. 
So, your plants get the multiple benefits of using the right 

lubricant, in the right quantity, in the right place, at the right THE TOUGHEST JOBS CALL FOR TEXACO! 

time. Assured benefits are increased output and lower unit 

costs. 


For details, call or write your nearest Texaco plant or 
The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
More than 2300 ( 
Texaco Wholesale Distributing 
Plants in all 48 States... 
to serve you better. 






The Texas Company 
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AS LIVING COSTS TURN DOWN: 
5-10 PER CENT SAVINGS IN SIGHT 


Dip Means Fewer Raises, Less to Farmers 


Working on the family budget 
is a bit pleasanter now. Living 
costs, for most people, are down 
and tending lower. 

Food for four costs about $5 
a month less than last autumn. 
Clothing a family is $1 cheaper. 
Household goods are down. 

Dip in the cost of living means 
better times for white-collar 
workers, fewer raises for labor, 
less cash for farmers. 


The average family is discovering 
that it costs less to live now than it did 
six months ago. Grocery bills are 
smaller. So is the bill for clothes. Rent 
costs are higher for some families, how- 
ever, and utility bills are a little larger. 
Yet, at the end of the month, outgo is a 
bit less than it had been. 

This trend downward in cost of living 
is expected to continue in months ahead. 
Food prices will go on drifting lower, if 
crops are good. Men’s and boys’ suits are 
due to crack in price, now that wool 
prices are lower. Things for the house 
are being marked down over a wide 
range. Budgets are under less strain than 
they were, where families are sure of a 
steady income. 

Rents are to continue under control, so 
that there will be no sudden spurt in this 
part of the budget. Fuel is to cost less 
next winter than it did in the winter just 
ended. Before long, gasoline for the car 
may be a bit cheaper. All in all, the signs 
point to a living-cost decline that will hit 
bottom at 5 to 10 per cent below the peak 
reached in September, 1948. 

Results of this downward turn in 
living costs are beginning to be felt in 
many ways. 

Wage increases, tor example, are 
being sought with less vigor by most 
unions. Workers are interested in keep- 

ing the incomes they have, whereas a 
year ago they were demanding to the 
point of strike that hourly pay be marked 
up. With living costs no longer rising, 
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DEPARTMENT-STORE CUSTOMERS 
Budgets are under less strain 





union officials now find that their main 
argument for pay raises is gone. Instead, 
the drop in living costs, coming on top 
of the tax cut of last spring, is recog 
nized as being, in itself, the equivalent 
of a raise in pay. 

The consequence is that, where pay 
increases are granted, they are small. In 
one case—that of General Motors—pay 
rates have been reduced, in accordance 
with the union contract, to keep pace 
with the living-cost decline. 

Spending habits of consumers are 
affected, too. With less money needed 
for food and clothing, many city families 
discover they have more money to use 
in other ways. A white-collar worker, 
who has been squeezed by rising costs 
for several years, now is able to buy a 
new radio or a new living-room rug or 
to get some dental work done that he 
has been postponing. A farmer, on the 
other hand, who has been hit by the 
fall in farm-commodity prices, cancels 
his order for a new tractor or decides 
to wait before remodeling the kitchen 
of his farm home. And a worker who 
has lost his job or is working only part 
time cuts his spending to the barest 
minimum. 

Savings nevertheless are tending to 
increase, as millions of families find that 
less money is required for necessities. In 
the last two years, rising costs had caused 
many workers to dip into their savings or 
to go into debt. A study by the Depart- 
ment of Labor showed that in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for example, nearly all 
families with incomes of less than $6,000 
a year were paying out more than their 
current earnings. Now that trend has 
been reversed. Many families are using 
their new margin of money to pay off 
doctors’ bills or other accumulated bills, 
to buy Government bonds, or to build up 
their savings accounts. 

New markets are being tapped by 
various industries, as costs go down. 
Until recently, a worker who was barely 
able to meet necessary living expenses 
could not think of taking on the big 
monthly payments required for a new 
house. Now, with building costs begin- 
ning to fall, that same worker may be- 
come a potential home buyer. Similarly, 
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lower costs bring used cars and such 
articles as refrigerators and washing ma- 
chines within the reach of many who 
could not afford them one year or two 
years ago. 

Thus readjustments are taking place 
along the line, as the trend to lower prices 
gathers headway. 

What is happening to the average 
family budget is shown in detail in the 
Pictogram on pages 12 and 13. A man 
earning $234.82 a month—the average 
of all employed workers—now can pay 
for the same items in the family budget 
as last September and have $5.20 left 
over, to use in some other way. 

Food costs have taken the biggest 
drop. A family of four that spent $86.84 
a month for food last September now has 
to pay out only $81.51. 

Meat, butter and eggs all are much 
less expensive than they were six months 
ago. Round steak that cost $1 a pound 
on the average over the nation last Sep- 
tember now can be had for 75 cents and 
less. Pork chops have dropped from 
above 90 cents a pound to around 65 
cents. The retail price of butter has fallen 
from 85 cents a pound to less than 75 
cents. Eggs that sold for nearly 80 cents 
a dozen now cost 60 to 65 cents. 

Most fruits and vegetables, on the 
other hand, have gone up in price, partly 
because of damage to truck crops from 
freezing weather. Bread has held steady. 
Sugar, coffee and some kinds of canned 
fish have risen slightly. 

But the net result, for the average 
family, is that the pressure of food costs 
has been relieved. A housewife now can 
shop for bargains in the grocery store, 
and the family pocketbook is hit much 
less hard by the cost of food than was 
the case last year. 

Clothing costs also have declined. 
The average worker now has a monthly 
clothing bill of only $24.96, compared 
with $25.87 last September. Actually, 
his family budget has been benefited 
more than these figures indicate, be- 
cause prices on many individual cloth- 
ing items have been slashed deeply in 
the bargain sales of the last three months. 
(For additional details on trends in re- 
tail trade, see the Special Report on page 
38.) 

Other costs in the family budget, as 
the Pictogram shows, have risen slightly 
or have held about even, by comparison 
with last September. Rents have edged 
higher. Housefurnishings have gone down 
a little, but declines in that field have 
been offset by small and scattered in- 
creases in the charges for gas and elec- 
tricity. Some miscellaneous items, such 
as hospital care, also are up slightly. 

Taking the family budget as a whole, 
living costs have been affected most, up 
to now, by the lower prices for food and 
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clothing. Goods are piling up in many 
other lines, however, and consumers in- 
creasingly are showing a tendency to buy 
only when lower prices are asked. 

An example of what takes place 
when price reductions are made quickly 
is afforded by the cotton-goods industry. 
During 1946 and 1947, demand was 
heavy for all kinds of cotton goods— 
sheets, pillowcases, women’s dresses, 
and men’s shirts, shorts, pajamas and 
overalls—as well as for goods made from 
rayon and nylon, In 1948, howeve1, sup- 
ply of these goods began to catch up 
with demand, and it became evident 
that volume could not be maintained at 
the old prices. Manufacturers and deal- 
ers decided to take their losses. As a 
result, the price of print cloth has been 
cut in two during the last year. Prices 
of finished goods also have been reduced. 
Volume of sales is picking up, and lead- 
ers in the industry are convinced that it 
is already on the road to recovery. 

An opposite example is to be 
found in the experience of the woolen- 
goods industry. After the turn of the 
eyear, when men’s suits were slow to 
move, many stores resorted to clearance 
sales. Demand picked up, but died away 
again when these were over. Neverthe- 
less, the manufacturers of woolen cloth 
are attempting to maintain their prices. 
This has brought on a tug of war be- 
tween them and their customers, the 
manufacturers of men’s clothing, who 
contend that only lower prices will re- 
vive demand. Thus far, the cloth manu- 
facturers have stood pat, but their orders 
are a small fraction of those on the 
books a year ago. 

Lessons drawn from these and similar 
examples are having their effect in other 
industries. Price cuts are spreading, as 
manufacturers and dealers attempt to 
maintain their volume of sales. One of 
the largest radio firms has announced 
price cuts ranging from 20 to 50 per 
cent. Prices are being reduced on auto- 
mobile accessories, refrigerators, ranges. 
One automobile company has announced 
price cuts averaging nearly 10 per cent, 
and there are hints that other makes will 
follow. Several automobile firms are pre- 
paring “economy models” of shorter 
wheelbase. Housebuilders are planning 
types of homes to appeal to buyers with 
limited incomes. 

The speed of recovery from the 
present slump, economists declare, may 
be in proportion to the promptness with 
which prices are adjusted to a level 
where sales volume can be maintained. 
They contend that, if prices are held and 
volume falls off, unemployment will con- 
tinue to grow—in which case the recession 
could be long and painful. Recent events, 
however, point increasingly toward a 
sacrifice of prices rather than of volume. 
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AMERICA’S SLUMP: BRITISH VIEWS 


British experts, looking over 
America, see a continuing U. S. 
slump in weeks ahead. But no- 
body expects a big depression. 

Business is easing off in Brit- 
ain, too. Shoppers, short of cash, 
are slow to buy unrationed 
clothes, high-priced luxuries. 

Goods are harder to sell to 
overseas customers. But British 
planners expect relatively good 
business in U. S. through 1949. 


British businessmen and planners 
are making careful measurements of 
the business downturn in the U.S. This 
easing off in America comes at a time 
when other key markets for British 
goods are slackening and when busi- 
ness at home is tending to slow. Busi- 
ness activity in England is idling a bit 
at this time, much as it is in America. 

What is happening to British sales 
abroad and business at home is not a 
sharp slump, much less a full-blown reces- 
sion, Instead, overseas orders for British 
goods are shrinking in some lines, some 
products are piling up. Luxury trade is in 
a definite decline, although there has not 
been a big price drop yet. 

Private analysts in Britain are fairly 
certain that the sellers’ boom is over in 
much of the world and that the change- 
over from inflation to deflation is taking 
hold. They feel that, for some lines, busi- 
ness activity inside the United States may 
slow as much as 20 per cent from the 
busiest days of the boom, But they do 
not look for a rapid or an alarming slump 
either in the United States or in Britain. 
There is a tendency to mark 1949 down 
as a year of uncertainty and of moderate 
deflation. 

Business at home, inside Britain, 
has been showing weak spots all this year. 
Such things as radio sets, electric clocks 
and other electrical appliances are selling 
more slowly, Retail sales in January fell 
off a quarter from the pre-Christmas peak 
in December. In 1948 they dropped con- 
siderably less than that after the holidays. 

Rationing of shoes and clothing has 
been lifted, but there is no great rush of 
shoppers, People complain that they do 

‘not have the money to pay the high prices 
asked for most things. Only such things 
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Reported from LONDON 


as sheets and towels are being bought up 
by housewives, 

To try to whip up trade, some stores 
are holding bargain sales for the first time 
since the war. Others are offering extras, 
such as fur collars on cloth coats. 

Luxuries are becoming a glut on the 
market, A hotel suite, a rented car, a 
theater ticket or a custom-made suit can 
be had with ease, A customer, with the 
price, can walk into an exclusive dress 
shop and have a dress designed, fitted 
and delivered in two weeks. Men’s 
tailors are turning out custom-made suits 
in five weeks instead of the several 
months they used to require. 

There has been a 10 per cent drop in 
motion-picture attendance. Beer con- 
sumption in the pubs dropped three times 
as much in January, 1949, as it did in 
January, 1948. Gin is plentiful, Whisky is 
easier to buy than it was. Cigarettes no 
longer are hidden under counters and sold 
only to choice customers. Betting on the 
races is down at both horse and dog 
tracks, so much so that the dog tracks 
are being allowed to hold midweek meets 
this summer. 

Total personal income is probably still 
large enough to buy everything available, 
including imports. But customers are 
choosing more carefully, partly because 
there is more to buy. Another reason why 
British shoppers are choosy is that war- 
service payments and similar funds have 
been used up. People, for the most part, 
have only their current incomes to spend. 

Overseas trade is beginning to 
bother the British as customers in other 
countries show the same tendencies as 
British shoppers at home. It is getting 
more and more difficult to sell in places 
where sales have been easiest in the past. 

Automobiles and trucks, lumped with 
ships and planes, make up Britain’s sec- 
ond most important export. Until now, 
three fourths of all automobiles produced 
were earmarked for the overseas trade. 
Yet, in January, only 18,000 were shipped 
out of 28,000 produced. Where Govern- 
ment planners once figured Britain could 
dispose of 225,000 automobiles overseas 
in 1949, it now seems the real figure will 
be closer to 200,000. 

Some body makers are trimming their 
labor force. One large tractor plant is 
down to a three-day week. Recently, 
when a new Official car was delivered to 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his staff nicknamed it “the 
frustrated export.” 


American markets, highly important 
to the British, are matters of real concern 
now. Where, in 1948, Britain found a 
good U.S. market for its small cars, the 
output of American makers has to be reck- 
oned with increasingly. The same thing 
applies to other luxury lines. 

Labor Government officials are betting 
that business will stay good in the U.§, 
and Canada, and that the prospect for in- 
creased sales is promising. But, on a prac- 
tical basis, they recognize that a $60 suit 
that can be offered out of imported cloth 
on a ready-to-wear basis: has a far better 
chance of being sold than a $150 British 
made-to-measure suit. 

Several British officials are fascinated 
by the idea that the U.S, Middle West 
and Pacific States offer a big untapped 
market that can be developed with super- 
salesmanship. Where a year ago they 
were reluctant to risk scarce dollars in 
American advertising, they now are en- 
couraging their manufacturers to do more 
of that sort of thing. 

High costs are recognized by the Brit- 
ish as an obstacle to bringing prices 
down to encourage sales, But the reme- 
dies being applied to bring down costs 
are not very promising. The British capi- 
tal-investment program is slightly larger 
than in 1948, yet a third of the money is 
going into houses, schools, hospitals and 
other types of undertaking that do not 
contribute directly to lower-priced output. 

The Socialist program, so far, has been 
unable to whip the cost problem, Coal, 
nationalized, is higher priced than it was 
when mined by private companies. There 
has been an increase in freight rates since 
the railroads were taken over by the Gov- 
ernment. Also, buying raw materials from 
countries willing to accept British sterling 
has held costs up. For example, while 
copra is selling in the Philippines for $160 
a ton, Britain pays the equivalent of $300 
a ton in Malaya because the bill can be 
settled in sterling. 

As a result, the Government is getting 
into a position where it tells some manvu- 
facturers that they can dispose of cotton 
textiles in sterling countries at high prices, 
but must get down their costs on woolen 
textiles in order to compete with the U. S. 
in Canada, Manufacturers say it is almost 
ridiculous to try to run one factory on a 
low-cost basis and another by hit or miss. 

The British view of business condi- 
tions around the world, particularly in the 
U.S., varies between that of Government 
officials and private business experts. So 
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far as the Government is concerned, reme- 
dies to deal with deflation are at hand, 
but there is no sign they will be used. As 
one Government official puts it: 

“We don’t foresee a slump in the U. S. 
that will throw all our planning out of 
kilter, There certainly is a downturn and 
it may be enough of a shakeout so that, 
in the end, we cannot increase our sales 
there. I wouldn’t be surprised at that.” 

If British exports begin to back up, 
the Socialist Government can be expected 
torelease a few more things, such as auto- 
mobiles, to the home market. Public works 
can be stepped up, too, A cut in sales 
and personal taxes could be tried to keep 
up buying power if that became neces- 
sary. One thing is certain: The Govern- 
ment will do everything it can to keep 
unemployment from rising alarmingly. 

Private analysts in Britain are frankly 
uncertain about the business future in the 
U.S. They are not certain that Govern- 
ment financing can move in fast enough 
to take up the slack caused by any sizable 
drop in private investment in America. 
At one of the largest commercial banks 
in Britain, the chief economist said: 

“We issue a quarterly economic re- 
view, but I am not allotting any special 
articles to the U.S. until the September 
issue. I think it will take that long to 
confirm any real slump, if such it is. But, 
personally, I am not frightened.” 

The financial editor of the Manchester 
Guardian recently discussed the U.S. 
situation in these words: 

“It must never be forgotten that evén 
asmall change in American trade trends 
must be a big change in its effect on peo- 
ple and money because the country is so 
big. Since the turn of the year, such a 
change has been going on, but in propor- 
tion to the volume of employment, pro- 
duction, incomes and wealth, what has 
happened is still only a dent in the outer 
crust, This year probably will be a period 
of undecided trends.” 

Real meaning of present business 
trends to Britain is that the Socialist Gov- 
emment finds conditions in the world 
changing faster than its plans anticipated. 
In 1948, the British began to see a way 
out of near bankruptcy. Rising produc- 
tion and aid from America were fitted 
into a policy of ‘buying less and selling 
more, But, this year, Britain’s customers 
tend to be fewer, more choosy and have 
less to spend, 

The Government line now is that sell- 
ing will be harder this year, but not too 
difficult. Increased exports are to be in- 
sisted upon, particularly to the U.S. The 
Government policy on spending, on taxes, 
on the budget generally, is to be geared 
to an assumption of relatively good busi- 
ness on both sides of the Atlantic, aided 
by new helpings of Marshall Plan dollars 
and military lend-lease from Washington. 
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Mr. Truman Drops the ‘Big Stick’ 


Goals Unchanged, Though Tactics Are Softer 


Shift in Truman tactics does 
not mean a shift in the Truman 
team. White House inner circle 
is not to be changed, for now. 

President listens to friends, but 
he makes the decisions. It was 
that way the tough policy was 
dropped. 

New approach is intended to 
win friends, make fewer enemies 
in Congress. It is a ‘‘new look” 
for the same old program. 

President Truman is changing his 
tactics. Leaders in Congress are aware 
of a less belligerent attitude. Moves are 
being made to placate groups that have 
been offended. An atmosphere of com- 
promise is replacing the postelection 
tendency to fight at the drop of a hat. 
But the President is not changing his 
program. 

Out of the altering situation are arising 


all sorts of stories. Some relate to changes 
that may be brewing in the top official 


family, in the Cabinet and in the Presi-' 


dent’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
One story has it that the President is 
drifting to a conservative view. Another 
is that a new group of men aré advising 
the President differently. And a third 
pictures Maj. Gen. Harry H. Vaughan, 
the President’s military aide, as the top 
adviser on foreign and domestic policy. 

The real story is somewhat less 
dramatic, but more in keeping with the 
Truman personality. As the situation 
stands, the story goes like this: 

No more Cabinet changes are planned 
by the President at this time. This deci- 
sion may be altered by events. But it 
covers the present. 

This means that no immediate change 
is in prospect for Julius A. Krug, the 
Secretary of Interior; for Charles Saw- 
yer, the Secretary of Commerce; for 
Tom C. Clark, the Attorney General, 
and for John W. Snyder, Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

It also means that the President has no 
immediate plan to move Clark M. Clifford 
from his post as Special Counsel and into 
that of Attorney General. And it means 
that President Truman has no present 
wish to permit Edwin G. Nourse to quit 
as Chairman of his Council of Economic 
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Advisers. Mr. Truman is not changing 
his advisers with his tactics. 

The President’s team is _ being 
changed but little by the new maneuver. 
The pressure of events is bringing new 
men into the picture and shifting the 
emphasis from one adviser to another. 
But Mr. Truman is slow to swap friends 
if he trusts them. 

Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and 
Secretary Snyder remain at the top of 
the President’s list. The corps of aides 
at the White House fits into its position 
in the circle. Cabinet officers play their 
own part in. shaping policies. Louis A. 
Johnson, Secretary of Defense, and 
Charles F. Brannan, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, are taking on new importance. 
And members of Congress are getting 
their say. 

Mr. Truman makes his own decisions. 
The men who know him best emphasize 
this point. They say that he reads much, 
listens well, has a remarkable memory. 
He sifts through the various opinions 
that are put before him, and makes up 
his own mind. But, as with all Presidents, 
the men who associate with him most 
give him a great deal of the information 
that lights his way to a decision. 

Chief Justice Vinson holds a high 
place in Mr. Truman’s esteem. The Chief 


Justice was vacationing with Mr. Trv- 
man in Florida when the change in tac- 
tics toward Congress was agreed upon. 
Instead of fighting Congress, head on, 
for his program, in a losing battle, the 
President decided to talk things over 
with members and see how much of his 
legislation could be salvaged. 

Mr. Vinson, like Mr. -Truman, had 
served in Congress. And Mr. Vinson had 
worked in the Executive Department be- 
fore he went on the Supreme Court 
bench. He knows all three branches of 
Government and long has been rated as 
one of the keenest political strategists in 
Washington. His philosophy and_atti- 
tude make themselves felt in the ap- 
proach of Mr. Truman to many problems. 

Moreover, Mr. Vinson and Vice Presi- 
dent Alben Barkley are old friends. As 
fellow Kentuckians, they served in Con- 
gress together. Mr. Barkley, the former 
Democratic Leader in the Senate, 
passed along sage counsel to the Chief 
Justice. And Mr. Vinson passed the 
word along to the President. At the same 
time, Mr. Truman was receiving his own 
information from Leslie L. Biffle, the Sen- 
ate Secretary, and Speaker Sam Rayburn 
of the House. 

Out of this came the decision to adopt 
a less belligerent attitude toward Con- 
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MR. TRUMAN WITH TOP ADVISERS VINSON (LEFT) AND SNYDER 
No more fighting at the drop of ahat... 
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gress. It brought an easier acceptance by 
the President of the changes that Con- 
gress made in his rent-control proposals. 

Secretary Snyder still is a favorite 
friend and companion of the President. 
He sees Mr. Truman often. They discuss 
matters freely, much as they used to do 
in the days when Mr. Truman was 
Senator. Then the pair often rambled 
over battlefields around Washington with 
maps under their arms. They argued and 
debated the strategy that had won and 
lost the battles. They were a pair of old 
artillerymen together. 

They do not always agree now. They 
argue over national strategy. But the 
arguments are friendly and do not affect 
their mutual regard. Mr. Snyder still 
stands close to the top of Mr. Truman’s 
list, although the President often ignores 
Mr. Snyder’s advice. 

Mr. Clifford works more closely with 
Mr. Truman than any other person. He 
is in and out of the President’s office a 
dozen times a day. He writes speeches 
and messages for the President, some- 
times with his own ideas, sometimes 
using those of the President. But there 
are times when he rewrites a portion of 
a speech seven or eight times before it 
suits Mr. Truman. It is the President’s 
speech before it is finished. 


Like other members of the White 


House corps, Mr. Clifford is a skilled 
technician rather than a policy maker. 
Charles G. Ross is skilled in press rela- 
tions. William D. Hassett is an expert 
letter writer. Matthew J. Connelly is a 
seasoned office administrator. And Mr. 
Clifford, a technician of a different kind. 


—Plummer from Black Star 
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The nature of his work brings him into 
policy-making sessions. As an idea man, 
he often digs out the raw material from 
which policies are made. As the man 
who polishes up messages and speeches 
for the President, he puts those policies 
into their final form. But the President 
makes his own policies. 

A liking for hard work brings Mr. 
Clifford into close contact with Mr. Tru- 
man. He gets to his office early and works 
late. He has put so many hours into his 
job that his health has been affected. 
While others went to Key West with the 
President, Mr. Clifford went to a hospital. 
Friends say Mr. Truman would like to 
reward Mr. Clifford. They expect him to 
do so. 

General Vaughan, bluff, hearty, 
wisecracking friend of the President, is 
to remain in his post as military aide. In 
spite of the criticism that has been heaped 
upon the General, Mr. Truman’s con- 
fidence in him is unshaken. The General 
brings a light touch, a lift to the Presi- 
dent’s day. And Mr. Truman trusts Gen- 
eral Vaughan. 

General Vaughan has been described 
as a meddler and a maker of important 
policy. Friends say this is not true. They 
say his chief part is to help lighten the 
heavy atmosphere of the White House. 

In the Cabinet, each man handles the 
affairs of his own department. The Pres- 
ident likes to work through regular de- 
partmental channels. Unless a matter is 
bigger than one department, he rarely 
steps in. There is no Harry Hopkins in 
Truman Administration, working 
with a free hand outside the departments. 


—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL VAUGHAN 


John R. Steelman, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident, works on direct assignments and 
does specific jobs for Mr. Truman. 

Special situations are bringing Secre- 
taries Johnson and Brannan to the front. 
Secretary James Forrestal gave Mr. Tru- 
man little help in the 1948 campaign. 
Relations between them were cool. Mr. 
Johnson, who got out and worked for the 
President’s reelection, took Mr. For- 
restal’s place. He now is moving into the 
White House inner circle and has solid 
presidential backing in his effort to unify 
the armed services. 

Mr. Brannan also handled some tick- 
lish political problems in the campaign. 
He is credited with having much to do 
with swaying the farm vote. And, in the 
present situation, Mr. Brannan is being 
used in mediatior efforts between the 
President and Southern Democrats. 

The Economic Council is divided 
over whether its members should go 
before congressional committees to fight 
for legislation. Leon H. Keyserling and 
John D. Clark, two of its members, 
think they should. Both favor strong 
economic controls against inflation. 

Chairman Nourse thinks the Council 
should simply advise the President, not 
fight for legislation. He thinks “dis-infla- 
tion” has set in. So does Congress. And, 
although still demanding controls, Mr. 
Truman is siding with Mr. Nourse in the 
argument. 

In the present picture, Chief Justice 
Vinson bulks large as an adviser. Various 
other men fit into the White House inner 
circle. But it is the President who picks 
his course and decides the tactics. 


—Plummer from Black Star 
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U.S. TRADES BILLIONS FOR BASES 


Atlantic-Pact Cost to Be High in Years Ahead 


Real meaning of North Atlan- 
tic Treaty, boiled down to war 
terms, shows where U. S. stands 
if Russian Army moves west. 

U.S. gives billions in arms, 
other fighting gear. U.S. gets, 
in return, island air bases, vital 
staging areas for offensive. 

Russia, despite pact, has the 
edge in man power. West has 
the edge in the air, is in position 
to build up ground strength. 


U. S. is to get help as well as to give 
help through the military alliance now 
concluded with nations of Western Eu- 
rope. This country will give military 
supplies and a promise of aid if Russia 
should move westward. It will get as- 
surance of important bases and of allies 
in the event of war involving Russia. 

Military considerations are influencing 
this country to change, after 160 years, 
from an attitude of peacetime neutrality 
toward Europe’s troubles, to become an 
active participant in trying to resolve 
those troubles. The price is to come 
high in dollars and goods, but those who 
shape U.S. policy figure that the return 
is worth at least as much as the price. 

What U. S. gets under the alliance 
is primarily a guarantee of island bases 
in striking distance of Russia, if war 
should come. It also gets written assur- 
ance of aid from the armed forces of 11 
North Atlantic allies. Those forces now 
total 2,047,000 men under arms, plus 
8,400 combat aircraft, the British Navy, 
and seven or eight ground-force divisions 
ready to fight. Ground combat forces 
available in Western Europe are not 
impressive in relation to Russia’s strength, 
but that is one factor this country is ex- 
pected to try to correct in some measure, 
once the alliance is in working form. 

Britain assures U.S. of a_heavy- 
bomber base within 1,500 miles of Mos- 
cow, That base is protected by jet fighters 
of latest type. It is ready for quick use 
by American superbombers. Britain also 
offers armed forces totaling 800,000 men, 
plus 6,000 combat planes and the world’s 
second largest Navy to help combat 
Soviet submarines. Even though it is 
within range of a missile attack from 
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Europe, Britain is well out of the im- 
mediate path of any Russian land at- 
tack to the west and could serve as a 
springboard for a U. S. counterattack. 
France, directly in the path of any 
such attack,” is considered too vulnerable 
as a U.S. base. France’s 685,000 troops 
and 750 combat planes could offer little 
sustained resistance to Russia’s vast land 
armies at this time. Yet French bases. in 
Morocco are to be valuable as a relatively 
safe jump-off spot for American air power 


—Plummer from Black Star 
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to strike Russia from the south in event 
of war. 

Denmark, also, could be overrun too 
easily to be an important ally on the 
continent of Europe. But Denmark’s 
strategic island of Greenland offers vital 
air bases for wartime. This means that 
American planes, even small jet fighters, 
could be ferried across the Atlantic in a 
hurry and in large numbers. 

Norway, conversely, gives the U.S. 
defense planners assurance that the 
rugged Norwegian coast will not be used 
for Soviet Submarine bases under any 
deal between Oslo and Moscow, and 
that Norway’s strategic island of Spits- 
bergen will not be leased to Russia for 
an air or sea base. Norway, too, possesses 
air bases that could prove useful to U. S. 
in the early stages of any struggle. 

Benelux—the small nations of Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands 


—has little real military value in the event 
of a big Russian assault, except as an out- 
post of 165,000 troops which might slow 
the Soviet rate of march somewhat, thus 
gaining time for a later counterattack. 

Italy, too, has little to offer in real war 
strength. Yet Italy could become at least 
a temporary base for U. S. aircraft, with- 
in a few hundred miles of Russia’s satel- 
lite forces, close to the Crimea, and less 
than 1,400 miles from Moscow. 

Iceland, less vulnerable to Soviet at- 
tack, offers another strategic air base for 
U.S. planes flying to a combat zone in 
Europe. 

Portugal makes available to U.S. 
military planners important wartime air 
and antisubmarine bases in the Azores, 
and a strategic base near Lisbon. 

Canada, also a signer, already has 
committed its important wartime bases to 
the U.S. side in any war with Russia, 
through previous agreements. 

What it amounts fo in war strength, 
however, must be compared with the war 
strength of Russia and her allies in 
Eastern Europe. Comparison shows this: 

In combat divisions, Russia stil] has 
an overwhelming edge. Armed man 
power now available to U.S. comes to 
3,702,000 men, spread over three conti 
nents and only loosely organized. Th« 
5,300,000 Soviet and’ satellite troops, in 
contrast, are compactly grouped, organ- 
ized as a fighting unit, and backed by a 
far greater number of trained reserves. 

In military aircraft, U.S. gains some 
advantage. Latest reliable estimates show 
Russia and satellites with 27,215 combat 
aircraft ready to fly. America’s combat 
planes, augmented by those of other 
treaty countries, amount to 40,905, most 
of them far bigger and faster than those 
available to the Russians. 

In wartime bases, this country gets 
this big advantage: While the Soviets 
have no assured bases closer to U. S. than 
in Siberia, American forces now can 
reach the Russian homeland by two new 
series of bases. To the north, U. S. planes 
are to be able to hop from Newfoundland 
to Greenland, to Iceland, to Britain, pos- 
sibly to Norway, for close-in strikes at 
the Soviet Union if there should be war 
within 20 years. To the south, planes can 
be ferried via the Azores to Portugal, 
Morocco or Italy for strikes at the 
Balkans or at targets in the industrial 
South of Russia. 

U. S. gains under the alliance thus are 
centered in wartime bases, assuring 
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FROM THE PORT OF NEW YORK: GROUND-FORCE WEAPONS FOR EUROPE 
Each new division will need $200,000,000 in U. S. arms 


supremacy in the air but leaving Russia 
with the big advantage on land. Major 
efforts, as a result, are to be toward 
a program of building up the ground 
forces of this country’s new allies in 
Europe, leaving air power primarily a 
U.S. function. 

What U.S. must pay for these 
benefits also is becoming apparent. That 
cost is to be measured both in arms 
shipped to other nations and in increased 
defense budgets at home. Both of these 
items are likely to run into billions in 
the years ahead. 

In arms shipments, lend-lease to na- 
tions in Western Europe, emphasis is to 
be on costly ground-force weapons. Big- 
gest dollar outlays are earmarked for 


U.S. TANKS IN FRANCE 
On the land, the West is vulnerable 
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new equipment for existing armored 
divisions. Each division so equipped will 
cost up to $200,000,000 in U.S. arms, 
tanks, trucks, heavy guns, antitank 
weapons, armor and munitions. That 
cost will be written down somewhat by 
shipping present U.S. equipment and 
then replacing it with newer models for 
American forces. But actual outlays are 
being planned to start, if Congress goes 
along, at between $1,000,000,000 and 
$2,000,000,000 for the year ahead, then 
to rise gradually in following years. 

In new outlays at home, to replace 
arms shipped abroad while maintaining 
record peacetime armed forces, U.S. 
military budgets are to include more bil- 
lions in alliance costs. Military spending, 


U. S. FLIERS IN BRITAIN 
In the air, the West has the edge 


without lend-lease, already is scheduled 
at a peacetime high of $14,268,000,000 
in Mr. Truman’s budget for the year 
ahead. Pressure is being applied by 
Representative Carl Vinson, head of the 
House Armed Services Committee, to in- 
crease that by $1,599,000,000. Whether 
or not Mr. Vinson’s increase wins in 
Congress, prospects are for a rise in the 
military budget in coming years to 
underwrite more and more replacement 
of arms shipped abroad. 

Effect of the new alliance, thus, is to 
be a trade of billions in U.S. ground- 
force equipment for assurance of a 
strategic network of U. S. overseas bases, 
plus some help from allies in Europe, in 
the event of war with Russia. 
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How Soviet Secrets Are Uncovered 


Reported from LONDON and WASHINGTON 


Trying to find out what Russia 
is up to is a growing job for U. S. 
Search for facts and figures is 
spreading out. 

Government studies are only 
part of the job. Private research 
projects, language studies, book 
translations play a part. 

Over-all task is to learn every- 
thing possible about a part of the 
world most Americans ignored 
before World War Il. 


The effort to find out what Russia 
is doing is leading the United States 
into the greatest intelligence opera- 
tion of its peacetime history. 

Shifts going on inside Russia are taking 
on more and more importance. Heads of 
industries, military leaders, even top 
Bolsheviks are involved in the shake-ups. 
All of this is cloaked in secrecy, leading 
to rumors in Europe that Russia may be 
preparing for war. American experts, 
however, are inclined to the view that 
Russia is consolidating its position rather 
than getting set for new ventures. 

Whether the American experts are 
right or wrong, their conclusions are the 
result of a system of gathering informa- 
tion on Russia which has grown up swift- 
ly since the end of the war, Thousands of 
Americans outside the U.S. are picking 
up facts and figures on the Soviet Union. 
Within the U.S., private organizations, 
not just the Government, are studying 
everything they can get on Russia. Also, 
35,000 Americans now are studying the 
Russian language, which interested only 
a few hundred a generation ago. 

Such activity is giving American policy 
makers a better basis for judging the aims 
and motives behind Russia’s moves. 
These policy makers are able to cut 
through the official statistics, frequently 
unreliable, which Moscow uses to boast 
of Russia’s strength and to hide her weak- 
nesses. They are relying on a careful 
analysis, in this country, of facts and fig- 
ures which Americans are siphoning from 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

Lifting the curtain with which Mos- 
cow is trying to hide its activities is a job 
that taxes American experts on Russia to 
the limit. They are up against the fact 
that this country paid little attention to 
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Russian affairs prior to World War II. 
Now, however, private enterprise is work- 
ing hand in hand with the U. S. Govern- 
ment in an effort to get an accurate pic- 
ture of Russian activities. 

The Russian language is the first 
barrier to be breached. Before 1939 only 
a few American colleges and universities, 
no secondary schools and very few pri- 
vate agencies taught Russian. In 1939 
only 12 colleges and universities gave 
Russian-language courses. The Depart- 
ment of State did not accept candidates 
for the Foreign Service who offered Rus- 
sian as their basic language qualification. 
They had to have expert knowledge of 
German, French or Spanish to qualify. 

Today, all this is changed. More than 
100 American colleges and universities 
are giving instruction in Russian. Al- 
together, last year, some 35,000 Ameri- 
cans were studying Russian, mostly under 
private teachers. The State Department 
not ouly accepts Russian as a basic lan- 
guage qualification, but is combing the 
country for possible candidates. 

Demand for native-born Americans 
who read’ or speak Russian far exceeds 
the supply. Employers set the need for 
Americans who can handle Russian ex- 
pertly at 50,000. Educators, who rate 
Russian as one of the most difficult lan- 
guages, estimate that 250,000 Ameri- 
cans should be studying Russian in order 
to hit this target. Only one out of five, 
they say, can become expert at the lan- 
guage. 

The Soviet mind, the thinking of the 
Russian Communists who run the coun- 
try, is another puzzle to Americans. As a 
result, private organizations in the United 
States, some encouraged by the Govern- 
ment and others operating on their own, 
are providing the answers with transla- 
tions of the basic books, pamphlets and 
other publications that the Soviet leaders 
themselves are using to educate new 
members of the Communist Party. As 
late as 1943, the only Russian works 
published in English in this country were 
a few classics and popular novels, se- 
lected by individual publishers, and oc- 
casional technical books. That condition, 
too, has changed. 

The American Council of Learned So- 
cieties in Washington has a translation 
project financed by Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grants of $100,000. This project, 
headed by W. Chapin Huntington, for- 
mer commercial attaché in Russia, is de- 
signed to give Americans who read no 


Russian an English-language background 
of Soviet thought, past and present. 

Basic translations undertaken by the 
Council cover 24 books considered es- 
sential to an understanding of the Soviet 
Union. This “five-foot shelf” includes 
such titles as “The Law of the Soviet 
State,” by Andrei Vishinsky, now For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union, and an 
“Economic Geography of the U.S.S.R.” 

Another project undertaken by the 
Council is the translation of pamphlets 
and short books that are published in 
large quantities in Russia as the Soviet 
publishers try to keep up with shifts in 
the party line as dictated from the Krem- 
lin, Eight such pamphlets were published 
for the Council in the last six months of 
1948. One of these, “The Economy of 
the U.S.S.R. During World War LI,” by 
Nicolai A. Voznosensky, may possibly be 
out of style in Russia because its author 
was ousted recently from his job as Dep- 
uty Premier and Chief of the Planning 
Commission. 

To keep American students of Rus- 
sian affairs up to the minute on Soviet 
activities, the Council and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council also publish a 
Current Digest of the Soviet Press. This 
digest covers most of the articles in the 
Moscow dailies, Pravda and Izvestia, in 
addition to selections from 40 other Rus- 
sian newspapers and magazines, Impor- 
taut articles published in Russia thus are 
available to Americans in English within 
three weeks of their appearance on Mos- 
cow’s newsstands. 

Projects designed to fill in the picture 
of modern Russia are under way in pri- 
vate groups and educational institutions 
throughout the U. S. 

The American Russian Institute in 
New York publishes a quarterly, The 
American Review on the Soviet Union, 
and a periodical digest of important arti- 
cles from about 30 Soviet technical peri- 
odicals. The Institute, a private under- 
taking, also does research and translation 
work for U.S. newspapers and magazines. 

Harvard University is directing a Rus- 
sian Research Center sponsored by the 
Carnegie Corporation. Individual studies 
this year include such subjects as “The 
Economics of Soviet Railroad Policy” and 
“Uranium Deposits in the Soviet Union.” 

Columbia University has a Russian In- 
stitute, established by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which trains 
specialists in Russian affairs. 

The University of Michigan’s Law 
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SOVIET THOUGHT FOR AMERICAN READERS 


Public and private agencies are busy unraveling the puzzle of the Russian mind 








FROM STUDENT OF THE RUSSIAN LANGUAGE... 
250,000 should be learning 


School is sponsoring a 1,800-page work 
on Soviet civil law. It is to be a detailed 
examination of the rights that the Mos- 
cow Government has denied its citizens. 
Yale, Princeton, Stanford, Cornell, 
California and other universities are do- 
ing research work on Russian affairs. 
Source material for the American 
effort to get an accurate picture of the 
Soviet Union is based mainly on infor- 
mation gathered by Americans abroad. 
Russian laws on secrecy and Russian 
restrictions on travel by foreigners limit 
the amount of material that can be 
gathered inside the Soviet Union by the 
125 American residents in Moscow, most 
of whom are U.S. Embassy officials and 
employes. The Western sectors of Berlin 
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and Vienna, both islands in the Russian 
zones of occupation, are good listening 
posts for Americans. Former German 
and Japanese prisoners, sent to their 
homes as Communist organizers after 
careful screening in Russia, often supply 
information on Russia to Americans, 
Russia’s own news broadcasts to Rus- 
sians and to the rest of the world also pro- 
vide much material on the country. These 
broadcasts are monitored in London by 
Tass, Russia’s official news agency, and 
distributed as propaganda in Europe. In 
addition, U. S. Government does its own 
monitoring of Russian news broadcasts. 
The Library of Congress now has 
what may be the best collection of pub- 
lished material in Russian outside the 
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.. TO EXPERT TRANSLATOR 
50,000 should be proficient 


Soviet Union. Under an agreement with 
the chief importers of Russian books, 
the Library gets a copy of every Soviet 
publication reaching this country. In ad- 
dition, one official of the U. S. Embassy 
in Moscow devotes his full time to ac- 
quiring material for the Library. 

The boom in the gathering and study 
of information on Russia by Americans 
is just beginning. There still are plenty 
of blank spots in the U.S. picture of 
what is happening in Russia. Added up, 
however, the information produced by a 
combination of U.S. Government offi- 
cials and private organizations is giving 
American policy makers a better under- 
standing of Russia’s plans and activities 
than Soviet Ieaders want to give them. 
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Help Wanted: Where Jobs 
Offer Best Bets For Youth 


Picking careers for young peo- 
ple is made a bit easier for par- 
ents. A new survey shows the 
best bets: 

Good opportunities await 
young doctors, dentists, nurses. 
Science fields are good at the top, 
but may get crowded. 

Salesmen, farmers, laborers 
are among those in demand 
now. But heavy competition is 
ahead in many lines. 


Outlook for jobs and earnings in all 
major occupations now can be esti- 
mated by parents and others who are 
advising youngsters on the choice of a 
career. 

Opportunities that await young men 
and women who are preparing for ca- 
Teers are set out in a new report just 
issued by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The survey is the product of 
seven years of work by scores of edu- 
cators and job analysts. Employment 
trends were studied to show what the 
future holds in 288 occupations. 

What parents are told, specifically, is 
this: 

Physicians are to be in great demand 
for many years. Shortage of doctors in 
many areas is acute, is likely to continue. 
That isn’t because young people shy 
away from the profession. Glamour, high 
earnings, a chance to serve, all appeal 
to youth. But only a small fraction of 
those who want to be doctors will get 
a chance to enroll in the fewer than 80 
medical schools. And the number who 
flunk out or quit is high. 

Result is that only about 5,600 med- 
ical students are graduated each year. 
And about 4,000 of those are needed to 
replace doctors who die or retire. The 
net gain is barely enough to keep up 
with the population growth. What this 
means—for the few who can get into 
medical school and complete the long 
grind—is that opportunities will be ex- 
cellent. 

Dentists face the same rosy prospect. 
Demand is even greater for them than for 
physicians. About 1,700 to 1,900 new 
dentists are needed each year to replace 
those who die or retire. The 40 recog- 
nized schools of dentistry turn out only 
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a few hundred more than that each year 
—not even enough to keep up with popu- 
lation growth. The young person who 
manages to get into a dental school—and 
see it through—thus, will find himself in 
select company and, the chances are, on 
a relatively high income level. 

Lawyers, 250,000 of them, already 
find their field overcrowded, at least on 
the lower earnings levels. Demand for 
lawyers, in the years ahead, is expected 
to grow. But so is the supply. Enrollment 
in law schools is at a record high. Pros- 
pect is for continued overcrowding in 
this profession—unless a way can be 
found to make lawyers’ services avail- 
able to low-income groups. Still, talented 
young people will continue to find oppor- 
tunities in law, especially if they become 
specialists—tax lawyers, or patent, ad- 
ministration or international lawyers. And 
many will find law a key to other fields, 
to business management and to politics. 

Engineers, at present, are in a fa- 
vored position, with more jobs than ap- 
plicants. But competition is to become 
keen as the record numbers of students 
in engineering schools are graduated and 
start looking for work. In a few branches 
—aeronautical engineering, for example 
—jobs are hard to find now. 

The country’s 300,000 engineers still 
find that theirs is an expanding field, 
however. And there always will be open- 
ings left by those who die or retire. To 
get ready for stiffer competition in en- 
gineering, young people should plan to 
spend more than four years in college. 
A master’s degree will be a big help. 

Teachers, meanwhile, can count on 
plenty of openings for years, Shortages 
are acute in many areas, And demand 
for well over 1,000,000 teachers is to 
grow, as population increases and chil- 
dren start to school sooner and stay 
longer. Salary scales, too, are becoming 
more attractive. Demand for elementary 
and kindergarten teachers is expected 
to exceed supply for an even longer time 
than in high schools and colleges. 

Nurses also face expanding oppor- 
tunities. There now are about 300,000 
registered professional nurses, There is 
a need for 40,000 to 60,000 more. And 
this need is growing. But nursing-school 
facilities are limited. And the retirement 
rate is high—nurses, like women teachers, 
find the prospect of married life more 
attractive than their profession. 

Personnel workers, by contrast, al- 
ready outnumber their opportunities. 


—Veterans Administ tina 
COLLEGE STUDENTS—WHICH COURSE? 
. . . toward one of 288 occupations 


And that situation is to continue. The 
same thing holds for newspaper report- 
ers, but to a lesser degree. 

Other professions are to provide 
work for larger numbers of people in the 
years ahead. Most of these are expanding 
fields. In a few years, however, the 
glamour of the professions is expected to 
attract more than enough entrants to 
meet the expanding demand. Right now, 
openings are plentiful for pharmacists, 
architects, veterinarians and _ scientists- 
chemists, physicists, biologists and others. 
But young people who plan to study for 
these careers will do well to take extra 
years for graduate work. Competition 
some years hence is to be much stiffer. 

Secretaries, stenographers and typ- 
ists are hired in greater numbers all the 
time. They already number about 2,000; 
000, nearly twice as many as in 1940. 
Prospect is that employment in this line 
will grow as long as business is good. 

Insurance salesmen, too, are ex 
pected to find increasing opportunities 
during good times. For life-insurance 
agents, for example, several thousand 
openings are expected each year, with 
some opportunities for women. é 

Trades and industrial occupations, 
which employ four out of every 10 
workers, are to provide varying prospects. 
Openings will be affected by the busi- 
ness cycle, by technical advances and 
other factors. Prospect is for a continued 
upward trend, however, particularly for 
skilled workers. 

Farming is to continue offering real 
opportunities for thousands of entrants 
every year. But the trend toward large, 
mechanized farms means that the small 
operator needs more and more know-how 
and capital to succeed.. 
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WHY WEST FIGHTS FOR WATER 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO, DENVER and WASHINGTON 


Battle for water is developing 
into the hottest issue in the West. 
Fight over Colorado River is just 
a starter. 

Parceling of scarce water sup- 
plies is the issue. Struggle now 
going on is giant-size edition of 
old West's water-hole wars. 

Water rights on big rivers are 
to determine future rank of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, other States as 
new industrial centers. 


A river and its water are touching off 
a battle that apparently only Congress 
can decide. Yet the developing story 
of the Colorado is just one of a series. 
Battles are looming over the Colum- 
bia, the Missouri, the St. Lawrence 
and the Tennessee, among others. 

Water is on the way to becoming a 
major issue in U. S..politics. In the West, 
water resources are to determine which 
regions can grow, which will be held 
back. Water dictates location of new 
industries, such as atomic installations, 
chemical works, steel and aluminum 
plants. Cheap power from water brings 
up on a widening scale the issues of 
public vs. private ownership of power 
plants and distribution lines. 

In this light the story of the Colorado 
and its water takes on national signifi- 
cance. Decisions affecting the way the 
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THE CALIFORNIA CITY 


river's water is distributed will deter- 
mine the future of industry and agricul- 
ture in Southern California and Arizona. 
The decisions also may become patterns 
for settlement of water controversies in 
other areas. 

The Colorado situation is this: 

Water of the Upper Colorado Basin is 
to be divided among Colorado, New 
Mexico, Utah and Wyoming, according 
to a compact just approved by Congress. 
These States get title to 326,700,000,000 
cubic feet of water a year from the Colo- 
rado and tributaries. 

Another 65,340,000,000 cubic feet a 
year is reserved for Mexican use by a 
1945 treaty. Nevada is given 13,068,- 
000,000 cubic feet a year. Now the big 
issue is how Arizona and California are 
to divide up the remaining 366,775,200,- 
000 cubic feet a year. 

The problem is that not enough 
water exists to give both Arizona and 
California what they figure will be 
needed in years ahead. Right now, none 
of the States is using all the water it is 
entitled to, California is using only about 
half as much water from the Colorado 
as it hopes and plans to get in the next 
10 years or so, Arizona, the Upper Basin 


_ States and Mexico are using only part of 


the water they are authorized to take. 
Nearly half of the Colorado is flowing 
into the Gulf of California without going 
into any direct use. 


* 
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HOOVER DAM 


Within a few years, however, irriga- 
tion and power projects will be utilizing 
all the available water. Arizona is trying 
to increase her share of the Colorado 
water before California can get all the 
present surplus. California is trying to 
stop what it regards as a “raid” by Ari- 
zona on California’s future water supply. 
In effect it is a race between States for 
the last water hole in that area. 

Both States regard the race as a mat- 
ter of life and death. The reasons are 
briefly told: 

In Southern California, the Los 
Angeles-San Diego area depends on the 
Colorado for part of the domestic and 
industrial water supply. The Metro- 
politan Aqueduct—457 miles long—brings 
this water into 13 cities from the lake 
behind Parker Dam. About 1,000,000 
acres of rich farming land is irrigated 
with Colorado water. Californians say 
3,500,000 people use Colorado water. 

At present, Southern California’s wa- 
ter is adequate for needs except in scat- 
tered locations. But signs of future 
scarcity increase. Los Angeles is con- 
cerned about instances of land sinking 
a little in places where ground water has 
been pumped out. Salt water is seeping 
into the land, where fresh-water tables 
fall below sea level. Dry wells are be- 
coming more common. In dry spells, 
much irrigated land lies idle. 

This part. of California is one of the 
fastest-growing U.S. regions. Industry 
multiplied during the war and _ people 
still are pouring in. A doubling of popu- 
lation is expected. But a definite ceiling 
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THE ARIZONA LAND 


California’s industries and farms compete with Arizona’s for the last water hole 
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will be set on the section’s growth if wa- 
ter supply is not expanded. And the 
Colorado is the only source of additional 
water in sight. 

Arizona, by contrast with Southern 
California, is in the midst of an acute 
water shortage. The trouble is worse in 
central Arizona, where most of Arizona’s 
664,000 people live. There, farmers irri- 
gate about 500,000 acres of land. 

A 20-year dry period, and unusually 
heavy use of water during the war, de- 
pleted river reservoirs. Farmers increased 
pumping of underground water. They 
are pumping 48,626,028,000 cubic feet 
of water a year—at least a third more 
than should be taken to maintain ground- 
water levels. Ground-water reserves no 
longer can meet the need for supple- 
mental water. About 170,000 acres of 
irrigable land gradually will revert to 
desert unless new water is found. 

Arizona’s spokesmen point out that 
the State faces the loss of one third of 
its richest land. If that happens, 150,000 
people can be expected to leave the 
State. Banks and businesses then would 
fail. Arizona’s growth would come to an 
abrupt end. 

Future use of the Colorado thus is 
the key to growth in Southern California 
and Arizona. Fortunes of five other States 
in this region are tied to the Colorado, 
too, The Arizona-California dispute is 
hurting all of these States. It holds up the 
comprehensive Basin plan, a program for 
opening the whole Colorado River area 
to industry, farming and mining in dec- 
ades ahead. 

The Colorado plan is the joint effort of 
the Department of Interior, which is to 
provide capital funds, and the seven 
Basin States. It is river planning on a 
scale that dwarfs the Tennessee Valley 
experiment. 

The Colorado Basin area comprises 
one-twelfth of the continental U.S. 
About 2,600,000 acres of former desert 
is irrigated, Power plants, such as the 
Hoover Dam installations, have a capacity 
of about 1,320,000 kilowatts of hydro- 
electric power. This is only the beginning. 

More than 130 new major irrigation, 
power and flood-control structures have 
been laid out as possible beneficial proj- 
ects. Not all can be developed fully be- 
cause their peak water use, added to that 
of existing projects, would exceed supply 
by 24 per cent. But, eventually, about 
3,650,000 kilowatts of additional power 
capacity is expected to be installed along 
the Colorado and its tributaries. New ir- 
rigated acres will exceed 1,500,000, and 
another 1,120,000 acres will get addi- 
tional irrigation. 

The cost of all the projects planned is 
estimated at $2,185,442,000, in 1940 
prices. Construction costs, now declining, 
still are almost double the 1940 level. 
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California has contracts for 233,568,720,000 
cubic feet of Colorado water a year, figures 
that much will not be available if Arizona’s 
plan is adopted. Thirteen cities including Los 
Angeles, 3,500,000 people and rich farm areas 
such as the Imperial Valley depend on Colorado 
water. Nevada backs California’s claims. 
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Supply of river water in Colorado Basin is 771,883,200,000 
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s fight Over Colorado River 


colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming have agreed on a plan 
o share water they get. Congress just approved their compact. 


Re : 


Arizona wants to take 52,272,000,000 cubic 
feet of water in addition to water already 
under contract. The new water is needed to 
save 170,000 acres of irrigated land now grad- 
ually reverting to desert. Arizona has 664,000 
people, will lose a third of her richest farming 
land unless new water is brought in. 


< 


Arizona, California and Nevada are deadlocked in a 26-year fight 
or water. 


00 cubic feet a year. Mexico gets 8 per cent of that. 


to 879,790,032,000 cubic feet in the seven Basin States — 
24 per cent more water than available. 
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First units of the central Arizona project, 
for example, would cost an estimated 
$738,000,000 at present prices—more 
than the Panama Canal. This is the proj- 
ect Arizona is trying to get approved at 
this time. It would bring 52,272,000,000 
cubic feet of Colorado water into central 
Arizona and rescue that district from 
water famine. California is trying to 
block the program until after a Supreme 
Court review of the whole river case. 

These cost figures show the stake the 
Federal Government is building up in 
the Colorado Basin alone. Irrigation and 
power projects are built largely with 
federal money, though every dollar the 
Government spends is supposed to return 
to the Treasury except for a small frac- 
tion that is allocated as the federal share 
of flood control. Revenues from sale of 
power are counted upon to pay most of 
the costs. Comparing investment and 
return another way, the official stand is 
that irrigation and power costs of these 
projects would create $1.30 in economic 
benefits to the Colorado region and the 
country for every dollar the Federal 
Government spends. 

The Colorado Basin contains, in addi- 
tion to irrigable lands, nearly one-fourth 
of U.S. coal reserves, vast deposits of 
oil shale, natural gas, vanadium, uranium, 
molybdenum, copper, gold, silver, phos- 
phate, other minerals. Unlocking these 
resources will add to basic U.S. wealth. 

Other river-basin plans may be 
affected by outcome of the Colorado 
controversy. State water rights may be 
changed by a congressional decision, or 
by new Supreme Court interpretations of 
river laws. Conflicts over other rivers may 
be settled under rules made for the 
Colorado. 

Texas and- New Mexico have just 
agreed to a compact regulating use of 
the Pecos River, but only after a bitter 
fight. A fight is well started in the 
Columbia River Valley, over the ques- 
tion of whether States or a_ federal 
authority shall control that river system. 
A similar fight is under way in the 
Missouri Valley. There, conflicting in- 
terests threaten a battle among States 
as flood control and irrigation works alter 
the course of rivers. 

There are other instances. It all shows 
what is to be expected as the trend to 
big basin-wide river programs reaches 
into new areas. The Federal Government 
is the financier. Federal agencies plan 
to spend about $2,382,619,000 over a 
five-year period in five Western States 
alone, almost entirely for projects 
harnessing rivers. Other parts of the 
country, especially the Midwest, are de- 
manding similar development of their 
river resources. But the Colorado case 
shows how the changing of rivers can 
touch off bitter interstate battles. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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LABOR IN THE DRIVER’S SEAT: 
WHAT AFL WANTS OF CONGRESS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM GREEN 


President, American Federation of Labor 








EDITOR’S NOTE: The American Federation of 
Labor, with a claimed membership of 8,000,000, 
is a leader in the fight to get action from Congress 
on labor laws. William Green, as president of the 
AFL for 25 years, is in a position to know what 
the unions want. 

The editors of U.S. News & World Report in- 
vited Mr. Green to come to our conference rooms 
and discuss issues of interest to labor. In the in- 

















terview that follows, Mr. Green, among other 
things, defends the “closed shop” against charges 
of monopoly, talks over ways of spreading work 
in a depression, discusses the possibility of unity 
with the CIO, and tells what union labor expects 
from Congress. 

The interview is one of a series with leaders in 
labor, business, agriculture, and national and in- 
ternational affairs. 











Q Mr. Green, would you say that unions are now 
stronger than ever? 

A Yes, it’s my opinion that the membership is 
greater than it has ever been. In the American Fed- 
eration of Labor we have reached a membership of 
8,000,000. It has grown steadily since I became presi- 
dent 25 years ago. At that time there were about 
2,500,000. 

Q Has membership continued to rise under the 
Taft-Hartley Act? 

A I believe membership has increased since the Act 
was passed largely because of improved economic 
conditions. When employment is high, our unions 
grow, and when employment goes down, our unions 
decline. However, the Taft-Hartley Act has seriously 
interfered with union organization, especially in our 
efforts to organize workers in the South. 

Q Would you estimate the total membership of 
organized labor? 

A It is estimated at about 15,000,000, out of a total 
civilian labor force of about 60,000,000. 

Q Would you guess what the CIO has? 

A I couldn’t guess. I have seen no figures and they 
publish no figures. 

Q Do you feel that organized labor needs to make 
greater use of the power it wields in politics? 

A That was demonstrated in the last election. 

Q You will go ahead, then, and push political or- 
ganizations? 






























A Yes, we plan to do that. For that reason we have 
set up our agency called Labor’s League for Political 
Education. 

Q How is that going to work? . 

A On a nonpartisan basis. We are not abandoning 
our nonpartisan political policy. We will support 
candidates of either party whom we consider fair and 
just. In local elections we will depend upon our State 
federations to shape political policies locally. 


The Legislative Program 


Q Are you satisfied with the results of the last elec- 
tion, now that Congress has had a chance to act? 

A We were rather pleased with the results of the 
last election, not thoroughly satisfied, but consider- 
ably pleased over the progress made. As for Congress, 
it is moving altogether too slowly, but we are still 
hopeful and optimistic that ultimately we will get 
what we are asking for. 

Q Has the White House brought enough pressure 
in Congress? 

A I think the White House has done all it can. 
The filibuster over change in the rules has held up 
legislation. 

Q What legislative action do the AFL unions want 
most from Congress? 

A We want repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, enact- 















ment of minimum-wage legislation, enactment of 
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“! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 





Unions will follow up election victories by pushing political activity— 


Shorter work week is an objective if depression comes—Says 


‘closed shops’ are not monopolies and are beneficial 


sound health and social-security legislation. Those 
are the principal things we would like to get through 
as soon as possible. 

Q Is it a 75-cent minimum wage you want? 

A Yes, we would like it moved up from 40 cents to 
75 cents. The 40-cent minimum is out of proportion 
to wages paid under contract negotiations. 

Q Union members by and large are much more 
highly paid than that, aren’t they? 

A Oh, yes. Wages contracted through union ne- 
gotiations are higher than they are elsewhere. 

Q You want a floor, then, to keep wages in a de- 
pression from going below that? 

A Yes, we want that to be a floor. They can’t go 
below that in the payment of wages to unprotected 
workers, like in the forests of the South, and in the 
laundries, where the workers are unorganized and 
unable to help themselves. 

Q Why don’t you organize them? 

A We have a big job to do. We haven’t been able 
toreach them all yet. 


Aid for Underprivileged 


Q There won't be any union men affected by this 
change in the minimum-wage law, will there? 

A No. We are fighting now for the underprivileged. 
Wages of these people have remained at 40 cents not- 
withstanding that we have been able to get higher 
tates for our people through wage negotiations. For 
instance, if an underprivileged worker who receives 
40 cents an hour works a full 40-hour week, he earns 
an income of $16. Now, how can any worker maintain 
a decent standard of living on that? 

Q At 75 cents an hour, it would be $30 for a 40- 
hour week, wouldn't it? 

A And that’s inadequate now. 

Q What about hours of work? If a depression 
should appear, would you be in favor of shortening 
the hours of work? 

A It has always been a part of our economic pro- 
gram that, when unemployment increases, then the 
hours of labor should be reduced so that the amount 
of work available is spread over a larger area and 


among a larger number of people, and thus give a 
share of the work that is available to as many as 
possible. 

Q Will there be a revival of the 30-hour week? 

A That is what we suggested during the days of 
widespread unemployment and we probably would 
do it again, if we ever reach that point. 

Q Would that be accompanied by a higher hourly 
rate? . 

A Well, it would be our purpose to get our rates 
up so that living standards could be maintained. 

Q What you would want is the same weekly take- 
home pay for 30 hours a week? 

A Well, we would like to get it, but we appreciate 
the difficulties in trying to get it. 


Defense of ‘Closed Shop’ 


Q Why is it that the AFL feels it is necessary to 
maintain a closed shop? 

A We have found from experience that we can bar- 
gain for wages and decent conditions of employment 
through the maintenance of the closed shop. And 
many employers have been favorable to the closed 
shop because it provides for a greater degree of co- 
operation, good will and good management in labor 
relations. They don’t have the trouble about whether 
you will join the union or whether you won’t join the 
union when the closed shop is in effect. 

Q It is sometimes claimed, you know, that a closed 
shop is a monopoly. Would you be willing to accept 
legal safeguards to the closed shop so that the Gov- 
ernment would police the conditions and prevent 
abuses? 

A How can it be a monopoly when you have 15,- 
000,000 organized out of 60,000,000? 

Q Can't it be a monopoly in a particular industry? 

A I don’t agree that it is a monopoly. I believe it is 
just like the directors of a corporation and the rep- 
resentatives of labor working out a wage agreement 
between them. There is no monopoly there. It is a 
union shop and that provides that the workers shall 
belong to the union and the dealing then between 
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workers and management is not between the indi- 
vidual worker and management but between the man- 
agement and the union and then the union is 
responsible for carrying out the contract. 


Standards Set by Unions 


Q Isn’t there the claim that in a closed shop the 
union officers often abuse their privileges by impos- 
ing conditions that can’t be met, or discriminating 
against individual workers? 

A It is claimed—but it hasn’t worked out that way. 
For instance, an employer wants some highly skilled 
workers and he asks the union to supply him. He gets 
them, and never has to question their skill. The union 
has an apprenticeship system, and so on, for the 
development of the highest standard of skill and 
service. 

Q But do they always deliver all that skill? Isn’t 
there sometimes a tendency to lower performance? 

A Well, it doesn’t look that way in America. Look 
at the bridges and the cities that have been built by 
skilled labor. 

Q Bricklayers after the war were accused of cutting 
their laying of brick from 800 to 400 a day, weren't 
they? 

A That was claimed. I talked to representatives of 
the bricklayers’ union and they denied it. Not so long 
ago, when a house was built, the wall was brick, a 
foot and a half thick. The bricklayer could lay a lot 
of brick inside the outside line—put them in fast, and 
when he came to lay the outside line he would have 
to lay them slower because it was the outside wall, 
and it was a question of putting them there in the 
proper way. He could lay more brick in those days. 
Now there is a cement wall and perhaps one line of 
bricks on the outside. Now the bricklayer can’t lay 
as many bricks under those circumstances as he did 
in the older days, because he has to level them, he 
has to put them in line, he has to place them more 
carefully. 

Q We are told the building trades insist that work- 
ers are producing more, that they are getting better 
results from their labor when there are more workers 
seeking jobs. Is that so? 

A I think our workers are contributing in a very 
large way—they are challenging the world. They bring 
missions from foreign countries to find out how we do 
it here in order to go back and do better there. 

Q Is that because of management here or labor? 

A It is a matter of co-operation between manage- 
ment and labor. 


Limits on Work Output? 


Q Over in Europe, it is said, there is a tendency to 
slow down; often they limit the amount a man can 
work—isn’t that true? 

A I don’t think it is that so much. They are not 
mechanized as we are, and the workers there are not 


quite as willing to accept mechanization as our work- 
ers are. We co-operate in full measure in that. 

Q But painters in this country, for example, don’t 
like to use spray guns instead of paint brushes, do 
they? 

A That I am not familiar with. I do know that a 
painter who is skilled maintains that the spray proc- 
ess is not so good as the other. 

Q Don’t they also limit the size of their brushes? 

A Well, you are getting into things that I never 
heard of. 

Q Getting back to the closed shop, is there any 
truth in the charge that by using your apprentice 
system you limit the supply of labor? 

A The apprentice system is employed in accord- 
ance with an agreement with management. The num- 
ber of apprentices employed is based upon market 
requirements. It is important to have skilled men and 
apprentices who are trained to do the work—so that 
when you build a building you want to build it well. 
When you build a bridge you want to build it well. 
And only skilled, capable men can do that. 

Q Is the AFL opposed to publishing financial re- 
ports? 

A No, it never has been. We publish financial re- 
ports. 

Q For the national unions—but not for the indi- 
vidual unions, do you? 

A Yes. We publish them for individual members 
and we urge that. That’s a part of our policy. 


Attitude on Financial Reports 


Q The Taft-Hartley Act requires publication of 
financial statements by unions, but the Department of 
Labor does not make them public. Do you oppose 
making these statements public? ° 

A No, certainly not. We don’t object to that provi- 
sion of the law. Nor do we object to Communist affi- 
davits, just so long as they make the other fellow sign 
them. 

Q Is the AFL beginning to be worried about un- 
employment? 

A No, not at the moment. We are a little disturbed 
about the increase in unemployment over the last 
couple of months, but we believe that the economic 
basis here in America is resting well, and the outlook 
is that business will go along in as good a shape in the 
next year or two as it has in the past. 

Q How about the present? 

A Well, at present we will have to deal with it. 
But the demand for goods is still great, the need is 
great, and our policy of helping Europe is quite fixed 
and will continue, in our opinion. That will mean a 
demand for production. 

Q Where there is unemployment, is there much 
pressure from the unemployed? 

A No, there isn’t much. They shift around—where 
they are put out of employment in one industry they 
find employment in another. 
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Q And unemployment insurance helps quite a bit, 
doesn’t it? 

A Yes, unemployment insurance helps some. 

Q Mr. Green, if a company could prove it was 
losing money, in the event of a recession, would your 
union be willing to take a pay cut? 

A That would depend upon circumstances. 

Q Do you look for wage or pay cuts in a recession? 

A Yes. 

Q What about a fourth round of wage increases? 

A That’s taking place. In some industries it prob- 
ably will be worked out. 

Q It is the policy of AFL unions, isn’t it, to ask 
for increases when their contracts expire this year? 

A Well, the cost of living is still high. 


Can Wages Be Maintained? 


Q Is it your idea that purchasing power must be 
kept high in order to maintain maximum production? 

A That’s it. It is an economic law that we can’t 
change. If we are to maintain a sound economy, then 
the buying power must correspond with our ability 
to produce. If you can produce more than you can 
buy, you are bound to create a surplus. But, if 
you can buy what you produce. then the demand 
is constant and steady, corresponding practically with 
our productive capacity. Any employer will agree 
to that. 

Q Do you think prices can be adjusted downward 
and wages still be maintained? 

A We have wondered whether or not prices can be 
reduced and wages maintained because profits have 
been pretty high. I am of the opinion that profits have 
been greater this last year or two than they have been 
for a long time. And out of these increased profits 
there could be a reduction in the selling price with- 
out putting the wages down. 

Q Do you look for a wave of strikes this year? 

A No, I don’t look for a wave of strikes. I believe 
collective bargaining will be carried on in a very 
patient and careful way. 

Q Reports from Detroit say there are beginning to 
be slowdowns in some CIO unions. People have been 
laid off in Detroit in a pretty big way recently. Have 

. you a comment on this? 

A I don’t know of any slowdowns. It is pretty diffi- 
cult—where there are assembly lines and where they 
are geared up—to slow down. 

Q Are the AFL and CIO any closer together than 
they have been in the past? 

A Not that I know of. They are no closer now than 
they were a year ago, two years ago or five years ago. 

Q Is there anything being done now in the way of 
negotiating for peace? 

A No, nothing now. As a speculation on my part, it 
may develop as a result of the disintegration of the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. As you know, the 
CIO and a number of other unions in the free demo- 
cratic countries of Europe have pulled out of the 


World Federation of Trade Unions and have called 
for establishment of a new World Federation of Trade 
Unions composed of democratic unions with no Com- 
munist organizations in it. As a result of that, discus- 
sions will take place which may lead to a solidifica- 
tion of our union movements here. 


Steps to AFL-CIO Unity 


Q What does the AFL insist that the CIO must do 
before these two big organizations can be joined? 

A We maintain that we must consider organic unity 
before we consider co-operation between the two 
unions. That means blending into one union. We must 
join together first and then settle such things as juris- 
dictional differences later. 

Q You mean where there is competition for mem- 
bers, you would want one union instead of two? 

A Under our new setup, the jurisdiction of each 
union would be defined. 

Q Would you take the United Electrical Workers 
back into the AFL? 

A That would be a part of the problem you would 
have to deal with, because it’s Communist-controlled. 

Q In other words, there would have to be some in- 
ternal changes within those unions before they could 
come into the AFL? But that would not bar merging 
the parent organizations to start with, would it? 

A That’s right. 

Q What about socialization? Does the AFL favor 
socialization of industry? 

A We have always been against it in the defense of 
a free-enterprise system, as it is here in America, and 
this is the last stronghold of the: free-enterprise sys- 
tem. They are wiping it out in all the other nations 
throughout the world. 

Q Do you think the unions have something to do 
with preserving it here? 

A Yes. 

Q You have a different philosophy, then, than the 
unions of Great Britain, for instance? 

A Yes—in that respect. What I have tried to warn 
the avaricious employers about is to stop trying to 
destroy an agency that’s fighting to protect their free- 
enterprise system. That’s what they’re doing through 
the Taft-Hartley law. Which is the best for them, 
have the Taft-Hartley law weaken unions, drive them 
out, or maintain them strong, to fight for you? 


Resistance to Communists 


In Czechoslovakia there was a fine free tfade-union 
movement. It functioned well. It was free from gov- 
ernment domination and government control. Slowly 
but surely following the war, when men were hungry 
and starving, the Communists infiltrated into the 
trade-union movement. Finally, the day came when 
the revolution was to take place, and it was the trade- 
union movement, converted from a free democratic 
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trade-union movement into a Communist move- 
ment, that headed up the revolution and carried it 
on. As a result, Czechoslovakia became part of the 
Iron Curtain. And you will find in the testimony 
of these Communists on trial in New York that they 
would work that way in America. Fortunately they 
haven’t been making the progress here because we 
have stood irresistible and uncompromising in op- 
position to them. 

Q Yet, if unions ask Government for favors, 
doesn’t Government tend to get a hold on unions? 
I mean, if you ask through a Wagner Act for 
special privileges, protection of workers to or- 
ganize— 

A That isn’t special privilege. 


Need for Union Protection 


Q Well, not privilege, but Government pro- 
tection. 

A How are you going to maintain a free-enter- 
prise system unless you take care of the impov- 
erished masses? Because the other fellows say, here, 
look what we will give you if you come with us. 
On that one thing—Russia claims they’ve got the 
best social-security system of any place in the 
world. That’s what they claim. But you must re- 
duce discontent, even in a democracy, to the lowest 
minimum in order to maintain the very vital prin- 
ciples of government. 

Q Will you accept any restrictions under the 
new labor law, such as restrictions on emergency 
strikes? 

A We have agreed to apply the methods em- 
ployed in the railroad industry under the Railway 
Labor Act where it has worked well. We believe in 
extending this procedure now to all workers 
throughout the nation. We feel that you can pre- 
vent these emergency strikes and the suffering that 
comes from them through voluntary action and 
co-operation rather than by force and pressure. 
They resent that—as you would—you would re- 
sent being told to do something against your will. 
But if you are appealed to, reasoned with, it’s hu- 
man nature to co-operate. 

Q You remember the railroad strike in 1946 
when the President proposed to take over the 
railroads. What should he have done in the 
situation? 

A I think he made a mistake, and admits it now. 
He should have thought it over and co-operated 
with the workers who have always responded to 
the call of the Government. 


Acceptance of Waiting Period 


Q Will the AFL abide by the_ waiting-period 
provision of the Thomas-Lesinski bill, the Admin- 
istration’s proposed substitute for the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act? 


A Oh, yes. We will do that, and mediation and 
further arbitration for settlement of disputes rather 
than strikes. 

Q Do you think John L. Lewis will abide 
by it? 

A Well, he’s impenetrable. 

Q Would you accept a restriction on secondary 
boycotts? 

A We’ve agreed to that in the Thomas-Lesinski 
bill, but we can’t surrender our rights to exercise 
that privilege as we exercised it in wiping out the 
sweatshops in the garment making industry in New 
York. We must not be deprived of that right. I 
don’t think any reasonable-minded man would 
want to take that away from us. The sweatshop is 
a bad thing for our social order. They had it in New 
York. A garment manufacturer operating in a 
building where there was light and heat and favor- 
able conditions, found in competing with the fel- 
low down in the basement that he couldn’t pay the 
wages, and they would call upon their friends to 
refrain from buying the goods that this man pro- 
duced. Now that’s commendable. They ought to 
be supported in that. You can’t take that away from 
them. 


‘Amazement’ at NLRB 


Q Under the Taft-Hartley Act that is prohibited, 
isn’t it? 

A We feel that the National Labor Relations 
Board is making amazing decisions every day and 
we wouldn’t be a bit surprised if the Board some 
day would rule that we were denied the right even 
to boycott a sweatshop. They did rule the other 
day that, if an employer brought in strikebreakers 
to take the place of his employes who’had gone on 
strike for the settlement of some differences, he 
could call for an election among the strikebreakers 
and that the Board would grant the election and 
when the election was held that only the strike- 
breakers could vote and not the strikers. Condi- 
tions like that exist. 

I recall that a group came to see me a few weeks 
ago from Pennsylvania from a big plant up there. 
The workers were complaining that their company 
was losing business to some of these submarginal 
small plants in and around New Jersey and other 
parts of the country which were not paying decent 
wages and were not operating under competitive 
conditions. They were appealing to go out and or- 
ganize those small plants to protect the business 
of their employer from cutthroat competition. So 
that same problem does exist today. 

We have to do that to protect the decent manu- 
facturers as well as the workers—the manufacturer 
who has established decent wage conditions which 
cost him something. If you let the other fellow 
down in the basement produce and undermine 
him, he can’t sell. 
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>> Europeans, who are old hands at signing treaties, are somewhat less excited 
about the Atlantic Pact than uneasy about Soviet Russia's reaction to it. 
Question in Western Europe, sitting under Soviet guns, is whether Russia 
will move this spring, and where. Fear of war stems from facts like these: 
Spring is a logical time for Russia to start a war, to try to sweep across 
Western Europe. Transport problem, for one thing, is Simpler than in winter. 
Soviet armed force is probably powerful enough, near enough, to do the job. 
Russia has at least 50 divisions, thousands of planes, close to Western Europe. 
West's armed force in Western Europe is limited to maybe a dozen divisions. 
Air strength is. chiefly in Britain and U.S., not on the continent of Europe. 
West's strength, over all, is mainly in the future, in capacity ,to produce. 
Soviet strength, relative to that of West, is at a peak now. 
Soviet advantage is thus greater now than it may ever be again. Western Eu- 
rope is getting stronger, is soon to get U.S. arms, before long can make inva- 
So, now might seem the time to move. 

















sion much too expensive for Russia. 





>> Adding to this fear of war, building it up, are these facts: 
Shake-up in Moscow bureaucracy, in Soviet high command, continues. 
Soviet Army statements hint at invasion of Western Europe, if necessary. 
Communists, risking jail for treason, publicly pledge aid to Soviet troops 
if they enter Western Europe. Communist attack on Atlantic Pact warns that 
Signing of the pact means war. Peace propaganda, carried on by Communists both 
in U.S. and Europe, labels U.S. aS warmonger, says war won't be Russia's fault. 
Soviet pressure, meanwhile, continues heavy on Finland, on Iran, now seems to 
be increasing on Greece. Behind these pressures is the hint of invasion. ; 
Chance for peace is ignored by Soviet diplomats. Austrian-treaty negotia- 
tions seemed a promising opportunity, a test case. It's not working out that way. 
Line all these facts up, and it's not hard to make a plausible case proving 
that Russia is about to start a war--somewhere--most any time this spring. 


























West's generals 





>> Nevertheless, informed Europeans are not betting that way. 
and diplomats, in fact, are betting the other way, for these reasons: 

Atlantic Alliance, with U.S. membership and arms, makes West a unit, a big 
one. It could put up quite a fight. Aggressors prefer easier foe, a sure thing. 

War between East and West would be a long one. Russia's Army gives her a 
temporary edge, might even give her control of Europe, yet wouldn't end the war. 
In time, U.S. strength would tell. A quick Soviet victory is not in the cards. 

Soviet weaknesses argue against rather than for war. Russia's economy has 
not yet recovered from World War II. Another war might drain it dry. Five-year 
(over) 
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plans, Stalin's promises of better living for the Russian people have to be put 
aside in time of war. It's a question how much longer Soviet citizens will 
wait for the abundance promised them for 30 years, not yet delivered. All the 
Signs are that Russian people want peace and more goods, not war and scarcity. 
Soviet front, moreover, has a hole in it. Marshal Tito can't be relied on, 








>> In addition, weighing heavily against war this spring..... 

U.S. price drop persuades Moscow that U.S. depression, predicted by all good 
Marxists, is around the corner. Comes the depression, and U.S. Congress is ex- 
pected by Moscow to call American troops, arms and dollars home. U.S., then, is 
to be out of Europe, deep in trouble at home. Then Western Europe, maybe U.S. it- 
self, can fall like ripe fruit into Mr. Stalin's lap. So why risk a war? 

Soviet gains since 1945 have been huge, anyway. In Europe, Soviet Russia 
is overwhelmingly the biggest power. In Asia, Soviet power is growing, un- 
checked. A war that Russia can't be sure of winning can cost her all these gains. 

Patience, pressures short of war seem more to be indicated than war. 

That's how it looks to officials in the capitals of Western Europe. They 
expect no war. They can't be absolutely sure, of course. That accounts for some 
uneasiness here and there. But, on net, Europe expects peace, of a Sort. 











>> Against this background, some things Russia is doing looks less alarming. 

Pressure on Finland is primarily a Soviet attempt to force Finns to take 
Communists into their Cabinet. Secondary purpose is to Scare Swedes, keep them 
out of Atlantic Pact. On both counts, Russia can win without invasion. 

Pressure on Iran is an old story. Idea is to scare Iran away from U.S., 
give openings to Iran's leftists, keep Middle East aware of Soviet power. 

In either case, Soviet invasion is not expected. Occupation of Finland and 
Iran wouldn't help Soviet strategists much, if their object is the conquest of 
Western Europe. Road to this area is through Germany, eSpecially through Ruhr. 











>> In Germany, this is the present situation: 

Western powers are in trouble over a West German government. U.S., Britain, 
France can't agree with each other or with Germans on powers of new government. 
It remains to be seen if Washington conferences can clear the atmosphere. 

Russians are in trouble over Berlin blockade. It's beginning to hurt them, 
by cutting off East-West trade. And blockade has failed to do what it set out to 
do, to drive West out of Berlin, to stop all moves toward West German state. 

There's just a chance that Russians will call off the blockade, at the same 
time offer to withdraw troops from Germany, offer Germans all sorts of things. 

Four-power conference, pledged once blockade is lifted, would then put West 
on something of a Spot. West would have to negotiate with Russians on Germany 
before it was ready, before West German state was set up and operating. 

It's a ticklish situation for the West. There aren't any easy answers. 











>> Stalin-Tito feud is getting a little hotter. 
Diplomatic quarantine, recall of ambassadors, is latest pressure to be ap- 
plied to Tito by his Communist neighbors. It's on top of economic sanctions. 
Controlled rebellion against Tito is also in the wind, if Moscow can manage 
it. Idea is for Macedonians in Yugoslavia to revolt, declare independence of 
Tito, set up new state. If it doesn't work, Mr. Stalin will try something else. 
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Foreign Ministers, in Line of Fire If Russian Army Marches, — Jo * 


yasion and 


Cast Nations’ Lot With U.S. as a Strong and Reliable Friend = f**"} 


Western European foreign ministers, 
long experienced in dealing with Russia 
and the Russians, are binding their na- 
tions to the United States in a military 
treaty of alliance. 

To these men, signing the North At- 
lantic Pact means something considerably 
more than a glittering formality. Each 
man represents a country that stands in 
the line of fire, if the armies of Russia 
should march. All know what war means, 
and most have learned from bitter per- 
sonal experience what it is to be in a na- 
tion overrun, occupied by a foreign enemy. 

With this in mind, these ministers now 
are defying Russia and turning to the 


—Acme 


BRITAIN’S BEVIN 


U.S. In effect, they are betting that the 
U. S. will win any war that may develop 
within the next 20 years. In the great 
contest between Russia and the United 
States, they are choosing sides. In do- 
ing so, they are taking chances that 
affect their own personal fortunes as 
well as those of the nations they repre- 
sent. Among them: 

> Ernest Bevin, Britain's Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is an old hand 
at standing up to the Kremlin. Early in 
the postwar period, he decided that only 
firmness had an understandable meaning 


34 


to the Russians. The international con- 
ferences of that era often saw spectacular- 
ly explosive exchanges between the short- 
tempered, monosyllabic Mr. Bevin and 
Russia’s then Foreign Minister, Vyache- 
slav M. Molotov. 

To Mr. Bevin, from the working class 
of Britain, Russian Communism has held 
no appeal. As far as he, a right-wing 
trade-unionist, is concerned, it is just 
another form of totalitarianism similar to 
the Hitler and Mussolini regimes. His 
attitude has influenced the successive 
U.S. Secretaries of State. 

As Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin has 
come far. The son of a farm hand, after 


a few years of schooling he set out for- 


Bristol, where he worked at various jobs. 
Hard times made him a union man, At 
30, he was a full-time organizer. His in- 
fluence grew slowly, but eventually he 
merged 14 weak unions into one strong 
one and was denounced in England 
much as John L. Lewis was criticized 
in the United States when he formed 
the CIO. Now, Mr. Bevin’s Transport 
and General Workers Union includes 50 
unions and 1,250,000 members. 

With the war, Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill chose him to manage: the 
conscription of fighting men, workers and 
industry. Mr. Bevin waited until com- 
peting employers had bid wages up 20 to 
30 per cent. Then he clamped on the con- 
trols, and public opinion was with him. 

To the surprise of many, including 
Mr. Bevin, the postwar Labor Govern- 
ment made him Foreign Secretary. One 
motive behind the choice was that Mr. 
Bevin more than anyone else could rally 
the unions to the support of the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. 

Mr. Bevin was one of the first to advo- 
cate a military alliance binding the U. S. 
and Britain. The British have had a long 
experience in standing off Russia, when 
the latter was in an expansionist mood. 
Often an adroit use of alliances helped. 
Mr. Bevin finds that such combinations 
work and is trying it again. 
> Robert Schuman, of France, is choos- 
ing the U. S. side, even though his coun- 
try is considered militarily weak and 
dangerously exposed to Russian attack. 
He wants quick shipments of arms, am- 
munition and military equipment from 
the United States to right this situation. 

Without such assistance, in fact, Paris 
observers foresee some difficulties for 
Mr. Schuman in getting the North At- 
lantic Treaty ratified. Frenchmen are 
inclined to consider Germany still the 
No. 1 enemy and are unenthusiastic 
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about proposals for a consolidated gov- 
emment in the present Western-occupied 
zones of Germany. Mr. Schuman hopes 
)) take assurances against Russian in- 
yasion and a resurgent Germany back to 
Paris with him. 

| Now 63, a man of frugal and aesthetic 
ystes, he is one of France’s wartime 
patriots. When the Nazis moved in, he 
quickly joined the Resistance, was ar- 
ested and imprisoned in Germany. He es- 
caped, returned to France and conducted 
ceaseless anti-German propaganda. 

He has been a member of the Chamber 
of Deputies since 1919, but came to 
political prominence only since the war. 
He has served in several Cabinets, and 
fora time was Premier in an Administra- 
tion that emphasized strong anti-inflation 
measures and tough action against 
France's Communist minority. 

The arms he hopes to receive would 
seve a double purpose: to oppose any 
Russian attack and to quell the domestic 
ffth-column Communist uprising that 
surely would accompany it, or precede it. 
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RASMUSSEN OF DENMARK 


>Count Carlo Sforza, of Italy, a dis- 
tinguished aristocrat who refused to go 
along with Mussolini, also has a fifth- 
column problem. As in France, the Com- 
munists always have been outvoted in 
the elections, but they form a large, noisy 
and dangerous group. Italy is protected 
geographically against Russian attack, 
but might need arms in case of a domestic 
revolt. 

Count Sforza, tall, slender, reserved, 
spent most of the Mussolini period in 
exile, propagandizing against Fascism. 
Scornfully, he rejected a bid from King 
Victor Emanuel to head a new Italian 
Government, while Fascists and Germans 
still held parts of Italy. When the enemy 
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withdrew, however, he pitched in and 
was elected to the Italian Parliament. 
New men were coming to the top in Italy, 
but Count Sforza, now 76, rose with 
them. 

Having taken sides with the United 
States, Count Sforza now hopes that, as 
a peacetime ally of the West, his country 
may be given back some of her prewar 
North African colonies. 
> Paul-Henri Spaak represents Bel- 
gium, a nation twice cruelly overrun. He 
is an ardent believer in European unity 
for the sake of what it may accomplish in 
peace as well as in opposing Russia. 

He has spoken back to the Russians 
repeatedly, and once in angry eloquence 
delivered a retort to Russia’s Andrei 
Vishinsky in the U. N. General Assembly, 
of which he was the first President. 

“Do you know what is the basis of our 
policy?” he asked the Russian. “It is fear 
of you, fear of your Government, fear of 
your policy.” 

To this he attached a plea for “liberal 
democracy.” 


—Official U.N. 


SPAAK OF BELGIUM 


Mr. Spaak often has denounced Rus- 
sian obstructionism, was one of the first 
to call for abolishment of the veto. 

Now 50, towering and ruddy, Mr. 
Spaak has been in and out the Belgian 
Government for years. He began as a 
street-corner Socialist agitator, but has 
modified his views. When the Nazis in- 
vaded Belgium he fled to France and 
thence to Spain. There the Franco Gov- 
ernment arrested him. He escaped and 
in the cassock of a Franciscan monk 
made his way through Portugal and to 
England, where he joined the Belgian 
Government-in-Exile. 
> Halvard M. Lange, of Norway, repre- 
sents the only Treaty nation that has a 


common boundary with Russia. Never- 
theless, faced with a Russian demand 
that Norway become a Soviet ally by 
signing a nonaggression treaty, Mr. 
Lange and his group unhesitatingly re- 
jected it and turned to the West and 
the North Atlantic Pact. 

Mr. Lange is a Socialist, an intellectual, 
a historian and a union leader. He also 
was an outstanding wartime resistance 
leader. The Nazis jailed him twice, finally 
in a prison on the German-Polish frontier, 
where he remained until the end of the 
war. 

Since Norway is on the firing line, Mr. 
Lange is hopeful of sizable arms ship- 
ments. 
> Gustav Rasmussen, of Denmark, also 
is Foreign Minister of a country exposed 
to attack, through Germany or by way 
of the Baltic. Nevertheless, he has cast 
Denmark’s lot with the United States. 
He, too, would like assurances of military 
help. 

Mr. Rasmussen is a veteran of the 
Danish foreign service and saw many 


LANGE OF NORWAY 


years’ service at Geneva with the League 
of Nations. He was outspoken in his ob- 
jections to the Hitler regime. In 1939, 
German pressure on the Danish Govern- 
ment forced the latter to remove Mr. 
Rasmussen as counselor of legation in 
London. He was in London with the 
Danish Council and Military Mission 
through the war. 

These are the men who typify the 
new allies of the U.S. Their decision to 
enlist on the side of the United States 
whether the war be cold or hot was not 
made lightly. It is considered a testi- 
monial to the extent to which the U. S. 
has gathered strength and Russia lost it 
in Western Europe. 
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Life Around the World 
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Eating steak is patriotic in Argentina 


and juicy sirloin is 35 cents a pound 


BUENOS AIRES 


in Buenos Aires—$1 for two steaks 
served in a restaurant. Eating at home, 
Argentines can do still better. A house- 
wife can buy a thick and juicy sirloin 
for 35 cents a pound. 

Obviously, at these prices, Argentines 
are meat eaters. They eat more than 
twice as much meat as Americans—300 
pounds a year for every man, woman 
and child in the Argentine, against 145 
pounds a year for Americans. Eating 
steak in Argentina is a pleasant form of 
patriotism, because the cattle industry 
here is a billion-dollar business. 

More meat is exported from this 
country than from any other place in 
the world. Out of 8,000,000 head slaugh- 
tered each year the Argentines gobble 
up 6,000,000. But that still leaves enough 
meat for export to bring buyers swarm- 
ing to Argentina from every meat-im- 
porting country of any size in the world. 

Britain used to buy most of Argen- 
tina’s exported meat. Right now, how- 
ever, Britain is taking less than half of 
it and is likely to buy still less if Argen- 
tine prices keep going up. The Argentine 
Government so far, however, has had no 
trouble finding buyers for all the meat 
the country wants to export. 

France, Switzerland, Egypt, Vene- 
zuela and Burma are just a few of the 
buyers. Israel has spent a couple of 
million dollars on Argentine meat, which 
the Government is slaughtering here ac- 
cording to the kosher ritual. Until re- 
cently, when the U.S. Army switched 
back to U.S. beef, American troops in 
Japan, Germany and Austria were eat- 
ing Argentine steaks. The only country, 
in fact, where the steak you are served 
in a restaurant may not be Argentine is 
the U.S. And that is a very sore point 
with the Argentines. 

Down here in Buenos Aires there is 
one quick way for a resident from the 
U.S. to lose his friends and be shunned 
by the Argentine people. That is to men- 
tion that Argentine fresh beef is banned 
from the U.S. by law because of danger 
that foot-and-mouth disease will be 
spread among U. S. cattle. 

Every Argentine thinks he knows the 
answer. He learned it in grade school. 
There he was taught that the U.S. bans 


ere TWICE A DAY costs only a dollar 
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Argentine fresh meat because U.S. 
cattlemen are afraid their fellow citizens 
will get used to Argentine steaks and 
shun the home product. He knows, too, 
that large sections of Argentina have 
been free of the disease for years and 
that the country’s inspection and quar- 
antine laws compare favorably with 
U.S. regulations. Furthermore, he can 
cite an official publication of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture as the au- 
thority for the statement: “No other 
country surpasses Argentina in the uni- 
formly high quality of beef cattle.” 





All this has been drummed into the 
head of every schoolboy in Argentina 
because beef is to this country what 
watches are to Switzerland, what wine is 
to France. The Gaucho of the Argentine 
pampas is a lot more important to Argen- 
tine economy than the American cowboy 
is to the U.S. In the United States, for 
example, there are about 77,500,000 
head of cattle, and about half are heifers 
or cows kept for milk. Argentina, with a 
tenth of the U. S. population, has 41,000,- 
000 head of cattle, only about 4,000,000 
of which are kept for milk. 

Careful breeding, climate, soil chem- 
icals and virgin grass are combined to 
produce meat that is particularly tasty 
and tender. Blizzards that kill off cattle 
in U.S. are unknown here; Argentine 
cattle roam their ranges all year round. 
Barns aren't necessary. One ranch hand 
can take care of a thousand animals. 





Taste of Argentine beef is a bit dif 
ferent from that df U.S. beef becany 
cattle are rarely fattened with grain here 
No matter how cheap grain is. grass j 
always cheaper. “Grass,” to the Argep. 
tine, means alfalfa. 

Cuts of meat in Argentina are quite 
different from U. S. cuts. It’s easy to ge 
a filet mignon, but T-bone porterhousg 
is available at only a few butcher shop 
and restaurants in Buenos Aires. Thd 
leading steak houses feature something 
called “baby beef,” which is an especial 
tender cut weighing up to 2 pounds, 

Fortunes have been made and still ar 
made in the meat business here, bu 
margins of profit are getting thinne 
Cattlemen get 6 cents a pound for bed 
on the hoof, but they are getting noth 
ing from the Government out of export 
price increases supposedly made neces 
sary by the increased costs of raising 
cattle. Many are holding back cattle 
hoping they will get a better price. 

Workers in the meat industry are de 
manding more money and shorter hour 
They find it difficult to live on $15; 
week or less in a period of rising prices 

Packers, too, are in trouble. Over hal 
the packing firms are owned by U.S 
and British interests and all are plagued 
by labor trouble, Government regulation 
and rising prices. Many are operating 
in the red; one.U.S. firm skipped divi 
dends for the first time in 30 years. 

Steak in Argentina is cheap by am 
standard and is likely to remain that way. 
But Argentine meat dealers who feel the 
country is heading into an economic de} 
pression say that Argentines won't bq 
able to eat their way out of it. B.S. 


Frail Swiss machine 
must have solitude 


GENEVA 

HE SOCIETE DES INSTRUMENTS PHY 

lien better known abroad as the SIP; 

has been turning out precision machiné 

tools for more than half a century and 
precision instruments for 80 years. 





Small by American standards, the com- 
pany has only 800 workers, but 90 pe 
cent of these are highly skilled. They rep: 
resent the cream of Swiss precision work 
ers, Each one of them is imbued with 
sort of religious passion for his work. N 
tool, no instrument is ever quite accurat 
enough to satisfy the inspectors, Bettef 
must be done next time. 
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The SIP has experimented with pre- 
cision machines since its foundation in 
1866, until, today, it feels that it can 
boast of doing the most accurate work 
in the world, It sells its wares all over 
the world, from Pakistan to Yugoslavia. 
Many of its tools and instruments are sold 
inthe U.S. 

The words “accuracy” and “precision” 
really mean something when used by em- 
ployes of the SIP. The normal, everyday 
uit of measure is the micron—.0000393 
of an inch to you. Workers in the plant 
tak about a tool different from another 
by .0005 of a millimeter, the way you or 
I might talk about inches and feet. 

Secret of such precision lies in the 
§IP’s prize possession, the linear division 
machine, which cuts what we as laymen 
would refer to as the rulers with which 
measurements are later taken, 

Engineer Rossier, who showed me 
around the plant, spoke of the machine in 
hushed tones, as if it were sacred. It sits 
ina chaste-looking cabin situated in the 
center of a ground-floor room. Entering 
the room, one has the impression of com- 
ing into a shrine. Téchnicians in immacu- 
late white smocks glide about without a 
sound, Everything is spotlessly clean, No 
one makes any unnecessary noise for fear 
of disturbing The Machine. 

The room is kept constantly heated at 
a temperature of 68 degrees Fahrenheit, 
which never varies by more than a small 
fraction of a degree. This is a precaution 
taken to prevent possible expansion or 
contraction of the machine body that 
might affect its accuracy. 

Mr. Rossier ushered me into the pres- 
ence of the machine practically on tiptoe. 
He silently pointed at the little cabin and 
then whispered in my ear: “There it is! 
Our Linear Division Machine.” We ap- 
proached gingerly, to be met by the in- 
ventor, Maurice Koulicovitch, who 
greeted us warmly but quietly. 

The machine rests on four railroad 
springs fixed directly on the ground be- 
neath the floor, This is done, Mr. Koulico- 
vitch explained, in order to eliminate as 
far as possible any vibration generated 
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within the building. He went on to say 
that the machine is so acutely sensitive 
to the slightest tremor that it is operated 
only at night, when vibrations are reduced 
to a minimum, 

All the while he was talking, Mr. Koul- 
icovitch was anxiously watching the com- 
plicated dials and charts that surrounded 
the machine. Occasionally, he would dart 
forward and blow away a speck of dust 
from the gleaming body or gently touch 
a lever to see if it was properly adjusted. 

When the machine is to be used, hours 
are spent checking and rechecking the 
electrical installation, the setting and 
other technical details—details the SIP 
keeps a closely guarded secret. When all 
is ready and the last person has left the 
plant, Mr. Koulicovich sets the machine 
in motion and tiptoes out of the room. The 
next morning the job is done and the ma- 
chine is rewarded by a good rubdown 
and rechecking. 

As I left the plant a good two hours 
after closing time, there was still a light 
in one window. Maurice Koulicovitch was 
giving his brain child just one more 
checkup before leaving. J.W.M. 


Buying tropical fish 
in Moscow at 27 below 


MOSCOW 

ELLING TROPICAL FISH in an open- 
S air market with the temperature at 27 
below zero Fahrenheit is a peculiarity of 
Moscow trading demanding a good deal 
of zeal from both buyer and seller. 

The dealers in ornamental fish stand 
in close-packed rows around the counters 
of an open-sided shed. Each has a glass 
tank before him, into which from time 
to time thermometers are dipped and 
warm water poured from vacuum flasks, 
which are then rushed to a_ nearby 
kitchen for refills, by runners clad in skin 
coats and felt boots. Within the tanks a 
dazzling variety of exotic fish awaits the 
amateur’s choice. A tiny gauze sack de- 
scends, pursues its catch and deposits it 
in the purchaser’s jam jar. 

The ornamental-fish corner is but a 
small part of this market, to which 
thousands of Muscovites flock each week 
end, some to buy, but many to watch 
and to exchange their experiences in the 
care of rabbits, goldfinches, tritons, sis- 
kins, polecats, Prussian carp, guinea pigs 
and .wolfhounds. Probably nowhere else 
in Russia is there such a gathering of 
amateurs. 

The sale of doves, probably the origin 
of this ancient market, appears to be in 
the hands of small boys, scornful of those 
ill versed in the secrets of pigeon fanciers. 
The fish dealers, on the other hand, are 
always eager to impart their knowledge. 

“Here,” said one of them, a researcher 
in biology at Moscow University, “you 





will find all kinds of interesting cross- 
breeds, fish with curious pedigrees. Take 
this karas, for instance . . .,” indicating a 
fish shyly concealed among the bindweed. 

By far the largest portion of the mar- 
ket is devoted to the sale of birds. Many 
of the dealers are old men, clad in win- 
ter in sheepskin coats and wearing the 
peaked hats with trailing ear protectors 
that have been a classical garb in these 
lands since the days of the Scythians. 
They carry crudely fashioned homemade 
cages and coax their birds into song 
with imitative sounds at which some are 
great adepts. Larks, thrushes, tomtits, 
bullfinches—when they sing and the sky 
is serenely blue, you can imagine your- 
self far from Moscow on a spring day in 
this packed market. 

Since the market’s transfer from the 
center of the city where it was when An- 
ton Chekhov wrote of it, somewhat more 
ordinary animals have been offered for 
sale. Peasants, mostly women, bring enor- 
mous placid rabbits. Pigs are put into 
cases and dragged on sledges through 
the snow. Cows are sold, too. 

This place has its devotees from 
every section of Moscow society. You 
see silent fishermen shrewdly testing the 
balance of harpoons, women dog fanciers 
who, even heré, conform to the floppy 
masculine hats and mackintoshes their 
sort wear everywhere in Europe, and, 
of course, the mischievous little boy with 
a guinea pig in one pocket, a snake in 
the other. 

And you hear extraordinary animal 
stories, still following the Chekhovian 
pattern of the cat that eats pickled cu- 
cumbers or the hare that strikes matches. 
Sometimes I come away wondering 
whether anywhere else in Moscow is so 
much curious knowledge concentrated, 
and so little self-interest involved in its 
exchange, A. R. P. 
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Special Report 


Shoppers are in a wait-and- 
see mood. Goods no longer sell 
at any price asked. Bargain hunt- 
ing is back again. 

Trend now is to mark down 
retail price tags a bit. Store own- 
ers are putting price pressure on 
manufacturers, too. 

But trade, generally, is to stay 
brisk by most standards. Business 
in some lines will be better than 
it was in 1947. 


There no longer is doubt that the 
buying public inclines to be balky 
about paying the prices being asked for 
many kinds of goods. Retail trade re- 
flects this balkiness. As a result, the 
trend in prices at retail is moderately 
downward, with retailers bringing in- 
creased pressure on manufacturers to 
reduce prices. 

Trade, in dollar volume, in the period 
ahead is expected to hold high when 
compared with any period before 1948. 
Declines from 1948 levels reflect, in part, 
a marking down of prices and, in further 
part, the fact that the public has. filled: 
its most urgent need for goods and can 
postpone purchases. But, as appraisers 
see it, no wide-open crack in trade is in 
sight. What they see is an adjustment to 
a moderately lower level of prices, then a 
leveling off in sales. 

What appears to be happening, too, is 
a return toward a prewar pattern of 
buying. Before the war, consumers spent 
about 60 per cent of the money they had, 
after taxes, in retail stores. In 1947, this 
percentage advanced to 69 per cent. Late 
last year, retail sales fell to 66 per cent 
of consumer income. This year the de- 
cline may go to 65 per cent. 

Less spending still means a_ large 
volume of retail trade, since incomes are 
expected to decline only moderately in 
the period ahead. The outlook is that 
retail stores will do almost three times 
the business they did in 1940. 

The expected course of retail trade is 
shown in the chart. Trade amounted to 
$130,000,000,000 in 1948. For the first 
half of this year, trade volume is expected 
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to slip to a rate of $129,100,000,000 4 
year, down only fractionally. For the 
second half of the year, sales may fall to 
a rate of $123,100,000,000, and further 
decline may come in 1950. Even so, trade 
will be better than in 1947, and the phy. 
sical volume of sales will be high. 

This does not mean that all stores will 
share equally in the volume of trade. 
Some stores look forward to a better busi- 
ness in 1949. Others, specializing in dif- 
ferent types of merchandise, expect a 
rather sharp sales drop. 

Durable-goods stores, as a whole, 
are now selling more goods than at this 
time a year ago, but a dip in sales volume 
is expected in the second half of the year. 
Supplies of durable goods, such as auto- 
mobiles, furniture and refrigerators, are 
overtaking demand in one field after an- 
other. 

Automobile dealers are likely to do 
a better business this year than in 1948. 
More new cars are being produced and 
more are expected to be sold. The value 
of new-car sales in 1949 is likely to reach 
$10,000,000,000—a 15 per cent gain over 
1948. The sales peak is expected to be 
reached before midyear. Most auto 
mobile manufacturers believe the prewar 
seasonal sales pattern has returned. 

Used-car sales, with prices falling, are 
not expected to improve over last year. 
Sales of parts and accessories are ex 
pected to be down and repair services are 
not expected to show any gain. 

Altogether, automotive stores are ex- 
pected to sell $18,600,000,000 worth of 
goods and services this year, $1,000,000,- 
000 more than the 1948 mark. But, by 
early 1950, the sales rate is expected to 
be back to that of 1948. 

Building-material dealers and hard- 
ware stores already feel the effects of a 
sales decline. The outlook is for a decline 
in sales to $9,500,000,000 this year, from 
the 1948 mark of $10,800,000,000. The 
sales rate may be down by another $500,- 
000,000 early in 1950. Price increases 
accounted for most of the rise in the 
total amount of building-material sales 
during the last two years. The price rise 
now appears to have ended. 

Furniture stores and®ousehold-appii- 
ance stores have reported a declining 
business since the July-September period 
of 1948. Their sales amounted to $6,700,- 
000,000 for last year. Volume is expected 
to be in a continuing decline through 
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(m ‘putting up’ 
a million dollars” 


“That big tower we’re putting up is part of a fractionating 
unit. It separates oil into different kinds of products. And it 
costs a cool million dollars. But that’s only part of the story. 
In the oil business we’re ‘putting up’ this year in more 

ways than one. 


“Sure, it takes a lot of money—half a billion dollars plowed 
back into refining equipment alone last year. But look what 
g equi} 4 

that equipment turns out! I figure you see a lot of the results 
figure } 

yourself—not only all the oil you need but better oil 

products—better fuels for your car and better lubricants. 

New products, too, like insecticides, fertilizers, solvents, 

paints, plastics—hundreds of other products our scientists 

have developed and improved. 


“Yes, get three or four hundred refineries working to outdo 
each other—the way Americans always do—and things 
happen. We like to get there ahead of the other fellow. It’s 
rivalry that keeps us on our toes and keeps things rolling. 


“And we'll keep them rolling—with all of us trying to 
outdo each other. That’s what makes progress! That’s what 
makes the oil business!” 


Oil Industry Information Committee 


670 Fifth Avenue - New York 19, N.Y. 


Oil Builds for Americas Future 























“You will find it to 
your advantage to get information 
from the World's Largest Producers. 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
Amerikorn Corn Flours 
Amerikorn Cream Meals 
Amerikorn Granulated Meals 
Amerikorn Dusting Meals 
Amerikorn Hominy Grits 
larodex Processed Corn Flour 
Processed Corn Flakes 


BREWERIES 

Amerikorn Brewers’ Grits 
Amerikorn Brewers’ Meal 

Jiffimalt Processed Brewers’ Flakes 


FEED MIXERS AND DEALERS 
Badger Hominy Feed 


REFINERS 


Amerikorn Crude Corn Oil 


FOUNDRIES 
Truscor and Amerikorn Cereal Core 
Binders 


PAPER MILLS, BOARD MILLS, 
GYPSUM AND ASBESTOS PLANTS 
Gelatinized and Processed Binders 


EXPLOSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Lodensity Flours and Flakes 


WALLPAPER AND PAINT ot sf ( i 
MANUFACTURERS, DISTRIBUTORS #277 } 
AND DEALERS 
Kemtac Corn Paste 

Golden Harvest Wheat Paste 







MEAT PROCESSORS 
Amerikorn Special Binder 
Amerikorn Processed Binder 


Ph. Gis Bea a ee 
THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
PRODUCERS OF DRY 
CORN MILLED PRODUCTS 


Laboratory consultation 
and research facilities available. 
Write today for information 


CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Est. 1907 
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Special Report 





this year, with the annual rate down to 
$6,000,000,000 for early 1950. 

Price cutting in this field of consumer 
durable goods has become widespread— 
affecting radios, electrical equipment, 
washing machines, furniture and a num- 
ber of textile items, such as upholstery, 
carpets and drapery. The housefurnish- 
ings business is feeling the effects of a 
lower marriage rate and declining de- 
mand from servicemen, many of whom 
have completed the equipment of their 
homes. 

Jewelry stores did their best business 
in 1946, when there was little else to buy. 
The gentle decline in jewelry sales since 
the third quarter of 1946 is expected by 
most appraisers to continue. Last year, 
jewelry-stores sales amounted to $1,203,- 
000,000. This year, sales are unlikely to 
exceed $1,150,000,000, and, by early 
1950, the rate may be down to $1,000,- 
000,000 a year. That would still be 
twice the volume of 1940, however. 

Jewelry sales are affected adversely 
by a lower marriage rate and compe- 
tition from other types of durables, such 
as automobiles and home appliances. The 
sales rate also will feel the effects of any 
decline in consumer income. 

Nondurable-goods stores chalked 
up a record sales volume for 1948, with 
total sales of $93,600,000,000, but ap- 
praisers estimate that all of the increase 
over 1947 was due to higher prices. 
Physical volume of sales apparently 


reached a peak in 1946, when returning 
service men and women stocked up on 
clothes and gasoline rationing ended. 
Now the period of rising prices is be- 
lieved to be over and the dollar volume 
of nondurable-goods sales for the first 
half of 1949 is expected to be $1,000,- 


ee 


000,000 below the 1948 average, with , 
further decline in prospect. 

Apparel stores, however, scem t 
have recovered from the dip in sales tha 
started around mid-1948. Sales rate fo 
apparel for the first half of 1949 shows 
signs of reaching $10,400,000,000 a year. 
which would exceed the rate of las 
year’s Christmas season. Heavy sales pro. 
motions probably account for the ip. 
crease. 

Outlook is for a decline in apparel 
sales during the second half of 1949, but, 
for the year as a whole, total sales may 
top 1948 by a small margin. Most of the 
sales increase is taking place in women’s 
apparel. Men’s-furnishing stores, how- 
ever, reported a big increase in January, 
1949, over January, 1948. 

Food stores, the largest single cate. 
gory of nondurable-goods stores, are ex- 
pected to have a moderate decline in 
dollar volume of sales as prices drop. 
Physical volume of food-store sales does 
not change very much. Last year’s prices 
sent food-store sales to $31,900,000,000 
a year, and food is selling at about that 
rate at this time. During the second half 
of the year, the rate may be down to 
$30,500,000,000 a year, with a further 
slight decline in prospect. 

Drugstores have not had any signif. 
cant change in sales volume since 1946 
and are expected to maintain sales at 
about $3,600,000,000 a year. Appraisers 
note that drugstores did not benefit pro- 
portionately from the increase of con- 
sumer income and they doubt that sales 
of this group will fall until income de- 
clines. : 

Restaurants and drinking establish- 
ments chalked up $12,600,000,000 in 
sales for 1948. Their business has been 
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FOR AUTO DEALERS, BUSINESS IS BETTER 
Before midyear, a sales peak? 
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close to this level since 1946, but, with 
food prices in a decline, the outlook is 
for a decline in restaurant sales, too. A 
mild downturn in consumer income will 
encourage more eating at home, which, 
with lower food prices, will bring pres- 
sure to cut the prices of restaurant meals. 

Filling stations have had a sales de- 
cline for almost a year, despite rising 
registrations for cars and trucks and high 
gasoline prices. Chiefly responsible for 
the decline is a smaller volume of sales 
of tires and tubes. 

Filling-station sales this year are ex- 
pected to total $6,000,000,000, against 
a total of $6,300,000,000 for 1948. 

General-merchandise stores entered 
a sales decline after the third quarter of 
1948. This group includes department 
stores, which have reported poor sales 
for several months, and mail-order houses, 
which are reducing prices. For 1948 as a 
whole, general-merchandise stores _re- 
ported a $1,000,000,000 sales gain over 
1947, with a total of $17,000,000,000. 
This year they are expected to lose as 
much as they gained last year. 

Other retail stores—liquor, coal] and 
ice, feed—are expected to have sales 
totaling $11,400,000,000 this year, com- 
pared with a dollar volume of $12,300,- 
000,000 last year. Liquor sales are down 
from 1946 peaks and price cuts are 
expected. Feed prices are lower and fuel 
prices are weakening. 

The sales outlook, in general, sug- 
gests that retail sales will reflect what is 
happening to prices and_ production. 
Moderate downward adjustments are in- 
dicated both in total output and in the 
prices charged for that output. This 
means that volume of sales is expected to 
decline in step with other fields of activity. 
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MEN‘S FURNISHINGS 
After a dip, a recovery 
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If you were to travel through the Highlands, the Lowlands, and the 
Western Isles of Scotland, you would find blue smoke curling from 
at least a hundred small pot stills. And you would learn that no two 
Scotch malts are exactly alike in character, flavour and aroma. 
However—most Scotsmen agree that the noblest malt whiskies 
are produced in the north, in the heart of the Scottish Highlands. 


Y No.6 ina series of informative advertisements. 
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Blended Scotch Whisky...86 Proof « Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 
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LESS CHANCE FOR WAGNER ACT 


Repeal of Taft-Hartley Act is 
running into many delays in Con- 
gress. Action, if it comes, will be 
too late to help unions in their 
spring collective bargaining. 

Conservative Republicans and 
Democrats now appear strong 
enough to block return to Wagner 
Act days. Some curbs on unions 
are almost sure to be retained. 


After three months of pulling and 
hauling in Congress, this is the status 
of the effort to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
Act, governing labor relations: 

In the House, repeal of that Act is 
recommended by the Labor Committee. 
A group of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, however, wants to get a test 
vote on a substitute bill containing most 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

In the Senate, the Labor Committee 
likewise has recommended repeal of ‘the 
Taft-Hartley Act and a return to the 
Wagner Labor Relations Act. The Com- 
mittee recommendation has not réached 
the Senate floor for debate, however. 





—Aeme 
SENATOR ROBERT TAFT 
...@ fight to keep the law intact 
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Restraints on Unions Likely From Congress 


The right of unlimited amendment will 
exist when the repeal proposal does come 
up for action. Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep.), of Ohio, will lead the fight to 
retain most of the law bearing his name. 

Outlook, as matters stand, is for 
more delay in the Senate, for rather early 
consideration by the House of Represent- 
atives. Outcome in the House is to be in- 
fluenced by what appears to be a 
developing coalition between Northern 
and Southern conservatives. There is a 
possibility that the House will accept 
what is known as the Wood bill, which 
contains much of the Taft-Hartley Act 
and is acceptable to employers. This bill 
was introduced by Representative John 
S. Wood (Dem.), of Georgia, a member 
of the Labor Committee and a leader of 
the Southern group. 

The final bill, according to the pres- 
ent trend in Congress, seems to be 
shaping up along these lines: 

The “closed shop” may be restored, 
forcing workers to join a union to get 
a job where such agreements are in 
effect. ' 

“Union shop” elections, required by 
the Taft-Hartley law, almost certainly 
will be dropped. Prior approval of the 
workers thus will not be needed before 
a “union shop” contract may be signed. 
In a “union shop,” all employes must 
join the union after being hired. 

Injunctions against national-emergen- 
cy strikes, such as a coal walkout, prob- 
ably will be provided for ina new law. 

Secondary boycotts of some kinds 
are to be prohibited. Congress may go 
further than President Truman proposes 
in bringing additional types of boycotts 
under this prohibition. Mr. Truman 
would permit “justifiable” types. 

Jurisdictional strikes seem certain to 
be outlawed. There appears to be general 
agreement on this. 

Mass picket lines may be prohibited. 
Many Congressmen indicate that they 
want to restrain unions from coercing 
nonunion workers, just as employers are 
banned from intimidating union members. 

Free speech for both employers and 
union organizers probably will be guar- 
anteed, as in the present law. 

Unfair labor practices, for both 
unions and employers, are likely to be 
listed. Unions will be required to bargain 
in good faith, as employers are required 
to do. Unions may be told they cannot 
strike to compel a firm to grant a con- 
tract clause that is illegal under the Act. 





REPRESENTATIVE WOOD 
-..@ move to carry the law further 





Non-Communist affidavits probably 
will be continued in the law, with the 
requirement extended to employers as 
well as to union officials. Union officials 
now must sign such affidavits before they 
can take cases to the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Financial reports are likely to be re- 
quired of unions, as at present, before 
they can use facilities of NLRB. 

Those are some of the major provisions 
that members of Congress seem inclined 
to include in any new labor legislation. 
President Truman, and the unions, 
proposed that Congress repeal the Tatt- 
Hartley Act and return to the Wagner 
Act, with a few revisions. But Congress 
indicates that it will not be satisfied with 
returning to the Wagner Act. It seems 
to want legislation that restricts both 
unions and employers in some regards. 

The Wood bill, in fact, goes beyond 
the present Taft-Hartley Act in restrict- 
ing unions. The bill tightens up several 
provisions of the Act. It proposes that 
unions be forced by NLRB to reimburse 
workers for pay lost as result of union 
actions that violate the law in any way. 
Also, the bill would deprive a union of 
NLRB aid in a strike that seeks to force 
employers to bargain when the union has 
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>> SERVING MANKIND AROUND THE WORLD 
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Supplied by air transport alone, 
21% million Berliners sample a 
new way of life 


@ In today’s diplomatic Battle for Berlin, hope 
for democracy is being ae i 7 for millions 
in Western Europe by the U. S. Air Force. 


Flying Douglas aircraft almost exclusively, 
Yankee crews have poured over half a million 
tons of supplies into Berlin since last June. This 
impressive feat has strained to the limit our 
resources in air transport. /t has shown why suffi- 
cient cargo planes must be considered essential 
to any modern military defense program. 


Needed—and desperately—are larger, faster 
types of aircraft designed exclusively for air 
transport. And to meet this need, Douglas is now 
building the giant Douglas DC-6A. Able to fly 
30,000 lb. loads at 300 mph, the DC-6A will 
make available to the military services a cargo 
transport of rugged dependability, capable of 
supplying world-wide bases in any kind of 
national emergency. 

DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
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not been certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board as bargaining agent in 
the plant. 

Congress may not go this far, but, 
whatever the new labor law contains, 
it is not likely to be on the books in time 
to help the many unions that have to 
bargain this spring on 1949 contracts. 


YOUNGER MEN FIRST 
—PATTERN FOR FIRING 


It is not to be so easy for employers 
to lay off workers as it has been in the 
past. Union rules, protecting workers 


with longest service, control hiring and 
firing in most organized industries. 
Younger workers, as a result, will 
be the first to be let out when produc- 
tion schedules are cut back. They also 





YOUNG AND OLD WORKERS 


again, younger workers often are the 
temporary workers. 

Spreading the work frequently is 
permitted or required before permanent 
workers are laid off, under contracts 
where seniority rules prevail. This is 
done by shortening the work week, often 
to 30 hours, sometimes to 24. Permanent 
workers cannot be laid off until the week 
is shortened to the figure stipulated in a 
contract. 

Layoffs now taking place in union- 
ized industries follow different patterns, 
but all are closely tied to seniority rules. 

In coal, for example, contracts enable 
employers to go further in spreading the 
work than in most other industries. Hard- 
coal miners recently have been working 
only two or three days a week. Efforts 
are made to schedule work time so the 
miners will be able to collect unemploy- 


—Ford News Bureau 


In layoffs, seniority gets the breaks 


will be the last to be rehired when busi- 
ness picks up. 

Older workers will be fired last and 
rehired first under seniority provisions 
that are a part of most contracts. 

This process is the reverse of the prac- 
tice that often prevailed in the 1930s. 
At that time, workers over 40 years of 
age were fired first and the younger men 
retained. That was because the older 
ones were considered less efficient, and 
the inefficient were the first to go. The 
seniority system gives employers less 
freedom to fire on a selective basis. 

Temporary workers are the first to 
go when seniority is considered. Usually, 
these are employes who have been with 
a company less than six months. Here, 


aa 


ment compensation for some of the days 
when they are not working. 

In autos, when plants are shut down 
for model changes, all workers except 
top-skill men needed for setting up new 
operations usually are laid off. Often the 
work week is cut to four days before a 
shutdown. Temporary workers go first. 
The General Motors contract allows 
plants to operate as little as 24 hours in 
a week for periods up to two weeks, 
but, for longer periods, an average of at 
least 32 hours a week must be main- 
tained, with unneeded workers laid off. 

Textile mills are operating a variety 
of work schedules during current lay- 
offs. Many mills are on a short work 
week, some down to 24 hours, others to 


| 


32 hours. Mills in some cases are operg. 
ing two shifts of workers but only thr. 
days a week. Others have some depart. 
ments on full time while the rest of, 
mill is idle, because certain lines of goog 
are in demand and others have bey 
overproduced. 

Electrical-appliance plants, caugh 
with surplus stocks, are laying off tem 
porary workers, cutting the work wed 
and, sometimes, also firing workers |py 
on the seniority list. 

Rubber companies in some instang 
are cutting schedules to 32 hours weekly 
but contracts in this industry usually re 
quire that this short week continue only 
for one month. After that, firms are r 
quired to go back to 40 hours by firin 
some of their employes. 

The political effect, if large num 
bers of younger workers are out of joby 
is likely to be trouble for the Gove 
ment. From these workers more militanj 
demands for protective action can } 
anticipated than from older groups. They 
can be expected to seek higher unem 
ployment benefits and large federal wor 
programs. With growing families and 
small savings, these workers probabl; 
will look to the Government to creat 
jobs for them. 

Unemployment is not yet hig 
enough to be considered serious by Goy 
ernment officials. These officials believ 
the Government does not need to become 
alarmed until the number of idle worker 
exceeds 5,000,000. Latest official cou 
places the number of persons out @ 
jobs at around 3,200,000. Many mor 
workers will have to be laid off befor 
the Government will take action ti 
create jobs. 





> Strikes over wages in big industries 
generally are not in sight for 1949. Sup 
plies of most products are in line with, or 
in excess of, demand, so that power 0 
labor unions to pressure employers into 
big new concessions by strikes or threats 
of strike is less than it was. In autos, 
steel, electrical equipment and_ rubber, 
strikes are improbable on any industry- 
wide basis. At latest count only 12,889 
workers were involved in strikes serious 
enough to bring in a federal conciliator. 


> Penalties for those who start wildcat 
strikes are backfiring in some instances 
Contracts call for layoffs of one or more 
days for the first offense or two, with 
discharge possible for repeated offenders. 
But, when companies fire the ringleaders 
of a strike, other workers often walk out 
in protest. The protest carried in one 
case—Midland Steel Products Co., in De 
troit—to a threat of a full-fledged strike, 
authorized by the union members. Em- 
ployers probably will demand stronger 
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Te Oper enforcement powers in future contracts, 
only thre (© deal with wildcats. 
1€ depart. > political activity by unions is to be 
rest of stepped up between elections. Members 
S of gon of Congress who fail to vote the labor 
‘ve beelll jine will be marked for defeat in 1950. 
The unions’ No. 1 target is to be Senator 
5, Caught Taft. Political organizations of the AFL 
off tem and the CIO will keep tab on congres- 
ork Wed sional votes and spend money for political 
rkers lo “education.” AFL shows that it means 
business by deciding to appoint a po- 
int litical chairman in every congressional 
S weeth district. 
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cents an hour is in trouble. A House 
coalition is reported within sight of 
enough votes to limit any wage floor to 
a figure below 75 cents. Coalition al- 
ready has blocked White House efforts 
to extend coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 


States are not rushing to enact Fair 
Employment Practices acts. Seven States 
had laws prohibiting discrimination in 
jobs because of race, color or creed. In 
1949, three more States have enacted 
such laws, six have rejected them. In 
eight more States, bills still are pending. 


>Small firms operating local busi- 
nesses are not going to be found guilty 
of violating the Taft-Hartley Act if the 
NLRB holds to its current policy. The 
Board has just refused to issue an order 
against a plastering contractor, after find- 
ing that his operations are essentially 
local in character. 


Organizing drives of many unions 
are being stepped up. Trucking, textiles, 
shipping, clothing, department stores, in- 
surance firms, garages, gas stations are 
among fields where unions talk of re- 
cruiting more members. Union officials 
are anxious to consolidate their forces for 
a period when contracts will be harder 
towin. They want especially to organize 
the smaller shops that have escaped at- 
tention up to now. These shops, if they 
remain nonunion, might undercut union 
shops in prices and wages, causing lay- 
offs of union members. 


Raids by one CIO union against an- 
other CIO group are due to increase, 
putting employers in the middle of juris- 
dictional disputes. Left-wing unions, 
such as the Farm Equipment Workers 
and the Office Workers, are about to be 
investigated by the top CIO board, as a 
step toward probable expulsion at CIO’s 
convention late this year. Even before 
that, right-wing groups in CIO, such as 
the United Auto Workers and the Ship- 
building Workers, are likely to intensify 
their efforts to take over plants now 
under contract to left-wing unions. 
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The Mesta-Built tandem cold 
strip mill, record setter for JONES & 
LAUGHLIN, is equipped with de- 
pendable Torrington 4-row Tapered 
Roller Bearings on work rolls to 
handle heavy loads at high speed. 





Mill Screw Downs, the fastest in re- Torrington Radial and single and 


sponse action ever installed in any double-row Tapered Roller Bearings 
five-stand tandem cold strip mill, put in the tension reel provide rigid sup- 
the pressure on back-up rolls through port and smooth operation for coiling 
heavy-duty Torrington Thrust Bear- steel strip at high speeds. 

ings. 


More than 6,250 feet of steel strip a minute! That’s the record set by the 
new tandem cold strip mill, the world’s fastest, designed, built and 
erected for Jones & Laughlin by Mesta Machine Company. 

To the work rolls, screw downs and take-up reel, Torrington Bearings 
—tapered, radial and thrust types—bring speedy response, greater rigid- 
ity and exceptional service life. They help keep the mill on the go with 
less maintenance attention. 

If you want to set new production records, specify Torrington Bear- 
ings for your heavy-duty equipment. For engineering service from de- 
sign to maintenance, contact our nearest office. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. ° Torrington, Conn. 
District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


TAPERED 
on? BEARINGS 





Spherical Roller - Tapered Roller - Straight Roller » Needle + Ball « Needle Rollers 
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INFLATION TAKES A BACK SEAT 


Official Moves Show Deflation Is No. 1 Worry 


How to head off a recession 
becomes problem No. 1. Action, 
as well as planning, gives infla- 
tion a back seat at last. 

Margins on stocks have been 
reduced. Bank-credit rules may 
be next on the list. Installment- 
credit terms have been eased, 
may be eased again. 

Tax increase looks doubtful. 
Congress fears it will hasten a 
setback. 


Deflation is beginning to get official 
recognition now as the No. 1 problem 
facing the U.S. economy. The shift 
in thinking from inflation to deflation 
is apparent both in Congress and in 
the administrative agencies of the 
Government. 

The Federal Reserve Board sud- 
denly relaxed credit rules governing 
the stock market. FRB already had 
softened installment-credit controls, 
and now the pressure is on for a 
further softening. Easing of bank- 
credit controls may come next. In- 
terest rates are being held down by 
the U.S. Treasury. An increase in 
short-term rates had been considered 
until recently. Tax increases sought 
by President Truman are _ losing 
ground in Congress. Senator Walter 
F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, among 
others, warns Congress that Mr. Tru- 
man’s tax program would set off a 





Immediate aim of the move reducing 
margin requirements was to help lift the 
stock market out of the dumps. Prices 
and trading volume had sagged. The 
change in credit rules did produce an 
upturn, both in prices and in volume. 
Few believed, however, that this measure 
alone would be enough to get the stock 
market out of its difficulties. 

Installment credit, if the slowdown 
in buying continues, is almost sure to be 
eased again. Since March 7, when FRB 
extended the time to repay installment 
loans and reduced down payments on all 
covered items except automobiles, there 
have been no signs of a new buying spree. 
Many believe FRB did not go far enough 
in relaxing credit terms. The way things 
are going, it may be hard to sell Congress 
on extending installment controls beyond 


would release about $2,000,000,000 of 
bank money on which a credit expansion 
could be based. The September increase 
in required reserves was ordered ‘unde 
temporary authority granted by Congres 
last August. FRB may reconsider its 
earlier request for congressional action to 
continue that authority past its present 
expiration date, June 30. 

Interest rate on one-year Treasury 
certificates has been permitted to rise 
gradually since 1947. It stands now at lk 
per cent. The Treasury not long ago was 
thinking of raising that to 1% per cent asa 
means of tightening credit a bit more. 
However, the plan has been abandoned, 
at least temporarily. The Treasury ap- 
parently intends now to sit tight on one- 
vear rates. 

Tax increase is not yet to be written 

off, but it looks more and more doubt- 








ful, at least so far as 1949 is con. 
cerned. Senator George, in a speech 
to the Senate, expressed the view 
held by many members of Congress- 
that a major tax increase right now 
would aggravate the troubles already 
showing up in the economy. 

What Mr. George says about taxes 
is important. As chairman of the 
Finance Committee, he has more to 
do with shaping federal tax policy 
than any other man in the Senate. 

A stern warning was sounded 
by the Senator that the only thing 
that could produce a “sizable depres- 
sion” in this country in 1949 would 
be to pass the tax program sought by 
the Administration. On this, he was 
challenged by Mr. Truman, who as- 
serted it would be more dangerous to 








depression. 

There is no open admission yet 
from Mr. Truman, or from anyone close 
to him, that inflation is a thing of the past. 
But signs are multiplying that policies are 
being overhauled, that the emphasis, 
more and more, is to be on measures 
aimed at heading off a bust. 

Stock margins, under FRB’s change 
in rules, dropped from 75 per cent to 50 
per cent. In other words, a buyer of 
securities in the market today is required 
to put up only one half the price in cash, 
instead of three fourths as before. 

This was a clear signal that FRB had 
joined those who believed that deflation 
was in the wind. Marriner S. Eccles, 
member and former Chairman of FRB, 
said he believed the country had been in 
a recession for several months. 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


June 30, the expiration date under pres- 
ent law. 

Bank credit is the issue now getting 
most attention by FRB. To tighten up 
on bank loans, FRB last September raised 
the amounts that member banks were 
required to put up as reserves against 
customers deposits. The more money 
banks must tie up in reserves, the less 
they have available for loans. Now, how- 
ever, loans are being paid off faster than 
new loans are being made. Business 
loans by big-city banks alone have 
dropped more than $600,000,000 in 
volume since the beginning of the year. 

FRB now is being pressed to put re- 
serve requirements back where they were 
before the September increase. That 


let the Government run a deficit for 

lack of adequate taxes. 

Mr. George said that sharply increased 
taxes in this country would lead to a 
flight of capital to Canada, which now is 
cutting taxes. 

It will be necessary, as he figures it, to 
raise income and estate taxes by $5,000, 
000,000 to produce the net revenue in- 
crease of $4,000,000,000 sought by Mr. 
Truman. The Senator thinks any major 
increase in income taxes will have to be 
accompanied by a cut of about $1,000- 
000,000 in excises. 

Canada, in an economic situation 
that Mr. George described as similar to 
that of this country, is cutting taxes for 
the fifth time since the war. The current 
cut, proposed by Douglas Abbott, Minis- 
ter of Finance, averages 32 per cent for 
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It all depends upon whether you're 
talking about shipping freight, or tak- 
ing a trip, or building and equipping 
a mile of railroad. 

Railroads haul freight for charges 
which now average only about 114 
cents for moving a ton a mile. They 
carry passengers for an average 
charge of only 24% cents a mile. 

Such low charges have been possi- 
ble because private investors have 
saved up and put up $125,400 for 
each average mile of railroad line — 
an investment not only in track, but 
also in locomotives and cars, bridges 
and signals, and stations and yards 
that make up a working railroad. 

Because of that investment, Amer- 
ica has a railroad system that pro- 
vides the most economical, as well as 
the most efficient and the safest mass 
transportation in the world. What’s 
more, it’s a system which not only 
does not rely upon help from tax- 
payers — but actually pays into the 
public treasury in taxes each year 
almost $4,000 per mile. To keep these 
railroads abreast of the nation’s 
needs requires not only constant 


ee 


ay 


maintenance but a steady program of 
replacement and i improv ement — and 
the costs of doing that are twice what 
they were before the war. The only 
way in which railroads can attract 
the dollars needed for these replace- 
ments and improvements is to earn 
an adequate return on the money in- 
vested in them. 

To enable American railroads to 
continue giving the most economical, 
most efficient, and the safest mass 
transportation in the world, it’s im- 
portant to everybody that railroad 
rates shall be in line with today’s cost 
of producing the service — for tomor- 
row’s railroads depend on today’s 
earnings. 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 


presenting the world’s great musical shows. Every 
Monday evening over the ABC Network, 8-8:45 East- By 
ern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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cajcemaner fram Bleck Sta a 
SENATOR GEORGE 
... a stern warning 


individuals. Mr. Abbott’s plan also ré 
peals some excises and reduces othe 

cuts corporate taxes on small concem 
and increases them on larger companieg 
grants some relief from double taxatio 
of dividend income, and liberalizes dé 
preciation allowances. 

The Senator cited Canada’s managé 
ment of her affairs as a record that shoul 
be studied in this country. He pointe 
out that she was “not exhausting her sub 
stance in overseas contributions at t 
time.” Her debt, relative to populationy 
is about the same as that of the Unite 
States, he said, yet Canada finds it “nof 
only proper but necessary” to grant 
substantial reduction in taxes. He esti 
mated the tax burden in Canada, afte 
the proposed changes are made, at about 
25 per cent of the wartime burden, co 
pared with about 60 per cent in this 
country. : 

He urged the United States to follo 
Canada in economizing on expenditures. 
Tax increases, he said, cannot be preé 
vented any other way. 

U. S. tax changes on a broad scale 
were suggested to Senator George by the} 
Canadian system, which he called “sound 
in principle.” Without naming a time} 
when action should be taken on them, he 
spoke of these as desirable tax revisions: 

Personal exemptions should be 
raised to $1,000 for single persons an@ 
$2,000 for married persons. 

Dividend payments should be 4 
lieved from double taxation through a ta 
credit. 

Small business should get a som 
break on taxes. 

Partnerships, if they wish, should be 
treated as corporations for tax purpose 
This is not done under Canadian tax lav 
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| Excises should be cut in some cases, 

mminated in others. 1921 
"A definite shift in thinking is de- | Pa 6A 

pping. Tax cuts are being discussed, Seta tiie aires 
png with tax increases. Some leaders in 

gress think the whole thing may wind 

p with no tax action at all in 1949. 

mey and credit policy is easing. Many 

gk for a further easing in the months 

mmediately ahead. 
; 1949 
U.S. budget, now that March 15 tax , peer wk 
Hlections are in and largely counted, | 

il appears to be in trouble. Revenue is 
Bhind schedule. Spending is running 

out as Mr. Truman figured. Result: A 

fcit of around $1,200,000,000 is in- 
ated for this fiscal year, ending June 
) Mr. Truman figured the deficit at 

0,000,000. 


Spending by Government promises 
Srise, not diminish, in years immedi- 

ahead. Mr. Truman places outgo 
£700,000,000 higher next fiscal year 
in this vear, warns it will rise still more 
fer that. Efforts to economize run into 
i items that can’t be cut very much. 
itary spending may rise above esti- 
ates. There is strong pressure to give 
@ armed forces more money than Mr. 
fman asks. Also, his estimates make 
allowance for military lend-lease to 





ope. All in all, budget deficit for the 
fiscal year, without more taxes, 
guld easily reach $4,000,000,000, might 
p higher than that. Mr. Truman esti- 
ated the deficit for that year at $873,- 
0,000. 





oney supply in hands of U. S. pub- 
tkeeps shrinking. Money in circulation 
down more than $1,000,000,000 since 





| 
The Twin Disc Clutch Company was incorporated in: 
1918 to meet the need for a superior clutch for use 
on farm tractors. One of the earliest users (1921) 
of these Clutches was the J. I. Case Company, long 
established manufacturer of farm equipment. 
Today, as yesterday, J. I. Case Company uses 
Twin Disc Clutches in its farm machinery—adding up 
to 28 years constant usage of efficient Twin Disc 
power transmission units. Hundreds of other leading 
manufacturers of equipment. . . farm, logging, marine, 
aeapeinee construction, machine tool, engine, and 
ocomotive ... also find Twin Disc Clutches and 
Hydraulic Drives efficient units for power transmission. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, Racine, Wisconsin 
(Hydraulic Division, Rockford, Illinois). 
Marine Gear 


Power Take-off 
Machine Tool 


Twiiibisc Wee 


CLUTCHES AND/WYDRAULIC DRIVES F 
, a, @ yy 


—National Film Board 
CANADA’S DOUGLAS ABBOTT 
... five postwar tax cuts 


PRIL 8, 1949 


JUDGE TWIN DISC BY THE COMPANIES IT KEEPS 
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FLORIDA v2s te sues 


... for Industry 


Florida has the answer — 
to all of the profit-taking 
conditions caused by snow an 
freezing temperatures. It is 
warm sunshine al! winter long. 
And calendar-round, Florida’s 
mild climate cuts construction, 
maintenance and operating 
costs in many ways. 

Florida has the answer 
— for crowded, “hemmed in” 
industrial plants. It has ideal 
sites with aaa of elbow room 
in cooperative communities. 

When it comes to labor, 
Florida responds with skilled 
and unskilled workers who 
make better employees because 
they, and their families, enjoy 
all year ’round the benefits of 
Florida living that millions 


of vacationists come hundreds 
of miles to experience. 

Markets? Florida’s answer 
is one of the fastest growing 
home markets in the country— 
with the expanding markets 
of the Latin Americas right on 
her doorstep. 

You'll find Florida’s 
answers to other questions in 
the booklet, “Florida, The 
Sunshine State.” Send for it 
today. 


Of course, you'll want to get some of 





ae 


COME TO eRe 
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THE SUNSHINE STATE 


your answers first-hand — and you can have 
fun doing it! Come to Florida for your spring 
or summer vacation. Get in a lot of good 
swimming, fishing, golf. Then, take a trip 
around the state. See ALL of Florida. Ask the 
questions that affect your particular business. 
You'll find that Florida has the right answers! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


State of Florida, 774 Commission Building 
Tallahassee, Florida 


address clearly. 


Please send me new, free, 48-page, full-color booklet: 
“Florida, The Sunshine State.” Print name and 














City. 


Ginance Week 


Christmas. That reflects less buying, Ig 

need for cash. Demand deposits are @ 
sharply, savings deposits up a bit. Thi 
confirms the trend, already apparent 
toward less spending, more sa 

against the rainy day that more and mame 
people expect. by 





> Bank capital in U.S. lags behing 
deposits, causes concern among banki 

agencies of the Government. Federal Dg 
posit Insurance Corp., in an annual me 
port, points out that, while deposifj 
quadrupled in the last 15 years, capitij 
only doubled. This means a greater po 
tential insurance burden on FDIC, whid 
is trying to head off any effort to redug 
its income. Some persons have argué 
that banks’ insurance premiums ought 
be cut. Federal Deposit Insurance Corp 
wants to keep strong, be ready to show 
up faltering banks or, if necessary, pay 
off depositors. ; 


> Retained earnings of U.S. corpora! 
tions are not likely to come in for ang 
new crackdown of the kind proposed 

Representative Wright Patman (Dem.)}j 
of Texas. He and others want the Treag 
ury to tighten up on enforcement Of 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenug 
Code, force a greater share of profits ov 

in dividends. This is the section that pre 
vides penalty taxes for excessive with 
holding of corporate earnings. The U.§ 
Treasury isn’t much inclined to try if 
For one thing, ‘the U.S. Tax Coutf 
rides herd on enforcement of Section 10% 
keeps collectors of internal revenue i 
bounds. 


Ps 


> Tax refunds are to be generous ang 
fast. Everybody who claimed a refund 
on his March 15 return should get it by 
the end of May, unless there is some) 
reason to question the figures. Most} 
should get their checks much earlier. 

a ru'e, the Treasury will pay automatical 
ly. reserve the right to ask questiong} 
later. More than 20,000,000 checks have 
been sent out already. All told, about 
40,000,000 will get refunds on incomé 
taxes for 1948. Average refund this year! 
is running $53.69, against $47.64 at the 
same time last year. ; 


> Tax informers will find the welcome 
mat out at the U.S. Treasury. It alwa 

is, just after taxpaying time, but this year 
the Treasury has set aside a whopping} 
$500,000 for informers’ rewards. That 
five times as much as ever before. All i 
takes to cash in on that is to tell on some™ 
body who is evading federal taxes, and 
be able to prove it. Amount of the req 
ward 1n each case will be decided by t 

Treasury. Biggest one ever paid wag 
$80,000, split three ways, for informa 
tion that turned up $2,600,000 in extra 
tax money. : 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


New, basic developments are occurring that imply the boom is about over. 
Steel firms expect a buyers' market soon, says Iron Age, trade journal. 
Automobile industry sees an early balance of Supply and demand, says the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association with sales passing a peak this spring. 
Copper prices are expected by users of this metal to break momentarily. 
Automobiles and steel are the only industries still in a sellers' market. 
Copper is one of the few metals that has not suffered a price cut recently. 
Unemployment of 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 by year end is predicted by Ewan 
Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics. Unemployment now is about 3,200,000. 
Taken together, these forecasts mean that the edge of postwar demand has 
dulled at last. The steel and automobile industries expect to run into buyers’ 
resistance just as other industries have. Mr. Clague has doubts that jobs will 
be found for the 600,000 entrants into the labor force this year. 

















Steel industry analysis by Iron Age shows these developments: 

Premium prices for certain types of steel are gone. One company that had 
been getting higher prices for hot-rolled bars has brought its prices into line. 

Buyers' market for steel already is here for alloy steel and pig iron and 
is said to be not far away for the entire U.S. market for all kinds of Steel. 

Price reductions for steel scrap are explained by this trend in demand. 

Other sources hint that steel companies soon will return to quoting prices 
on delivery, rather than at the mill. Delivered prices were abandoned because 
of doubtful legality, but pressure to keep up sales may force their return. 














Automobile Manufacturers Association reports this trend in the industry: 

March production will exceed 520,000 passenger cars. That will mark the 
highest monthly output for the industry in 20 years, since March, 1929. 

Production schedules follow this pattern because automobile companies be- 
lieve that seasonal selling conditions have returned to the industry. Usually 
more automobiles are sold in March-July period than in all other months. 

Auto manufacturers, therefore, concentrate on early Spring production. 

This production pattern indicates that most factories are expecting to cut 
back their output later in the year, when sales are expected to be slower. 











Another indication of a downturn in activity after midyear is found in a 
joint survey by the Securities & Exchange Commission and Commerce Department. 

Business spending for plant and equipment in the second half of 1949 is ex- 
pected to fall 14 per cent below outlays for the second half of 1948. That is 
not a normal seasonal trend. Such outlays usually increase as the year unfolds. 

Investment in plant and equipment is running ahead of the level reached at 
this time last year. This is for completing programs planned last year. 

New expansion plans are slackening for manufacturing companies and for com- 
mercial enterprises, such as stores, warehouses and garages. Public utilities 
plan to continue their expansion through the year and so do the railroads. 

Total outlays now planned for business expansion are expected to reach 
$18,310,000,000 this year, compared with $19,230,000,000 in 1948. The increase 
in business spending has been a major boom-sustaining factor since the war. Now 
the signs are that this support for the boom is beginning to weaken a bit, with 
the slackening scheduled to take place during the final six months of 1949. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


These expected trends in steel, in automobiles and in plant expansion are 
concrete plans, based on a dollars-and-cents appraisal of the outlook. They 
tend to confirm the more general analyses suggesting the boom has spent itself. 

Latest reports on city retail trade also point to a softening trend. 

Building-material dealers and lumber dealers reported a sales decline of 15 
per cent for the first two months of 1949, compared with a like 1948 period. 

Apparel-store sales dropped 4 per cent under last year for the two-month 
period. The small drop was due to January promotions. Apparel sales in Feb- 
ruary of this year fell 19 per cent below the dollar value of January, 1949, sales. 

Furniture stores disclosed a 7 per cent drop for the two-month period. 

Department-store sales were off 4 per cent from February to February and 

down 2 per cent for the two-month period. January sales again helped. 

Food=-store sales are holding level with last year in dollar volume. 

Automobile dealers reported a 10 per cent increase over February, 1948. 

Television sets also seem to be selling well. Radio stores show an 1l per 
cent increase over February, 1948, and for the two-month period as well. 

These sales reports are for 15 large U.S. cities. They are made by the Com- 
merce Department. Detailed outlook for retail trade is given on page 38. 























Bank loans provide still another sign of slowing business activity. 
Business loans by weekly reporting banks dropped $133,000,000 for the week 
ended March 23. These loans have been in a declining trend since December 22. 
Lack of borrowers rather than tight credit is responsible for the drop. 
Banks have not been calling loans, nor have they been unusually strict lenders. 
Declining loans indicate that business just has less need for money. 
Cautious inventory buying is believed to be the principal reason for the 
decline in business borrowing from commercial banks. Most commercial-bank loans 
are made to enable businesses to carry stocks or to finance accounts receivable. 
Retail inventories at the end of January were $295,000,000 lower than were 
inventories at the end of December. Merchants are cautious about price trends, 
as well as sales trends. They don't want to get stuck with high-priced goods. 

















The trend in inventory buying is interpreted officially as a healthy sign. 
It means that, if prices continue to slide off, merchants will have to take fewer 
losses. Slackened inventory buying also is a sign that merchants are pressing 
manufacturers to reduce prices. That's a contest that will be decided soon. 


Before the year is out, troublesome farm surpluses are likely to be back. 

- Planting by farmers is in excess of official goals for a number of crops. 
Acreages planted also exceed acreages planted last year for some crops. 
Weather conditions to date have been beneficial for growing crops. 

Result is that another bumper-crop year is in prospect. But crops are to 
be good in Europe and other areas, too. So the U.S. is likely to have a smaller 
export market in the crop year ahead. That promises a surplus problem. 








To take a closer look at the prospects for various major cropS..... 

Wheat acreage is 114 per cent of the goal, 105 per cent of last year. 

Corn acreage is 99 per cent of the goal and 98 per cent of last year. And 
there is a surplus of corn now. Government has more than 200,000,000 bushels. 

Rice acreage is 110 per cent of the goal and equal to last year. 

Plantings also have been large for oats, flax, potatoes, dry beans and dry 
peas. Farmers apparently intend to cash in on the Government's promise to keep 
prices at 90 per cent of parity for the coming crop year. It may be costly. 











The issue of supporting farm prices promises to become hot this year. 

Price supports at or near current levels almost guarantee surpluses. 

Supports at lower prices are supposed to begin in 1950, but some farmers 
have objected. Those objections may be smothered before long by huge yields. 
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Except for dates, they Jook alike. Actua!ly, they’re about as different as day and 
night. Remember what’s happpened to your own dollars since 1939 and you'll 


begin to see why. 

It takes almost 2! of these 1948 profit dollars to buy as much new plant and 
equipment as a single 1939 profit dollar bought. In other words, Republic must 
earn about 21 times as many dollars of profit today as in 1939 to pay for the same 
amount of new plants and: equipment ...and today’s needs are far beyond those of 
pre-war years. 

The greater part of Republic’s profit dollars, you see, are “reinvested in the busi- 
ness.” This means, mainly, that they are used to help pay for new construction 
and new equipment, which Republic must have to meet the needs of its many 
thousands of customers . . . and to create more and better jobs. 


Remember that Republic’s profits in 1948 amounted to only 6¢ per dollar of sales. 
This is still 1¢ per dollar of sales below the record set in 1940, a year when 
Republic’s production was one-third less than in 1948. 

Remember, too, that Republic’s profit on sales has averaged less than 4¢ for each 
dollar of sales all during and since the war. 

It isn’t the number of dollars of profit that tells the real story... it’s what these dollars 
will buy today, if Republic is to remain a good place to work, a good place to stay. 


EPUBLIC STEEL 


A GOOD PLACE TO WORK- 
A GOOD PLACE TO STAY 
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This advertisement is one of a series appear- 
ing in newspapers in cities and towns where 
Republic mills, mines and offices are located. 
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Think of Pittsburgh as a cleaner city 
—one which is providing better living 
and working conditions than are cus- 
tomarily associated with large indus- 
trial centers. Its smoke abatement 
program is clearing the skies .. . “Pa 
Pitt’s Partners” are cleaning streets 
and buildings—two activities which 
have won nation-wide acclaim. Plans 
for river cleanup are progressing 
rapidly, too. 

Pittsburgh presents an attractive 
welcome to new business and new 
residents . . . and Peoples First Na- 
tional will welcome the opportunity 
to serve your banking needs. As one 
of the nation’s largest banks, it has 
ample facilities and a cooperative 
attitude which you'll find helpful. 
Your inquiries are invited. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.1.C. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN now find out about Gov- 
ernment policies in regard to labor 
that will apply to contracts with the 
three armed services. The National Mili- 
tary Establishment issues a new chapter 
to its joint procurement regulation for 
the service branches. This new section 
outlines labor policies for contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as sole stockholder 

of a corporation, always treat as a 
bad debt, for income tax purposes, your 
loss on loans made to the company. By 
denying a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court ruling that 
such loans resulted in a capital loss. It 
was noted that the stockholder did not 
receive any stock or other certificate of 
indebtedness on the loans, and _ the 
corporation had no separate bank ac- 
count, but used that of the stockholder. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in managing the af- 

fairs of a subsidiary company, 
count on shifting the tax liability of the 
subsidiary to the parent company, even 
though the parent directed the subsidi- 
ary, supplied it with assets and took all 
the profits. The Supreme Court holds in 
one case ‘that three subsidiaries are not 
corporate agents of the parent corpora- 
tion and that income of the subsidiaries 
is taxable to them. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always protect your- 

self against a future action by an em- 
ploye for back overtime pay merely by 
having him sign a release of overtime 
claim, A circuit court of appeals decides 
that the signing of such a release by an 
employe was not a bar to filing a claim 
for overtime wages, under the Portal-to- 
Portal Act, unless a genuine dispute 
existed over the overtime pay. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use fin a little more 
freely in making certain products. 
The Office of Domestic Commerce re- 
laxes a few of its restrictions on use of 
this metal, to ease some of the hardships 
complained of by certain users of tin. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Board to stop 
strikers from following trucks carrying 


your products and picketing against the 
handling of these goods. The Board 
orders one striking union to stop this 
practice on the ground that it is forbid. 
den as a secondary boycott under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a supplier of goods 

under the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, fill an order for delivery in the 
second quarter of 1949 against a procure- 
ment authorization for the fourth quarter 
of 1948 or the first quarter of 1949, 
This modification of regulations is made 
by the Economic Co-operation Adminis- 
tration. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, 

count on being allowed an income tax 
deduction for your payments into a trust 
fund, set up for the benefit of your em- 
ployes to keep them from quitting, if the 
fund does not qualify as a pension trust 
under rules of the Internal Revenue 
Bureau. In a case where a fund was 
established to provide pensions, loans 
and other benefits for employes, but did 
not meet BIR’s requirements, U.S. Tax 
Court rules that employer’s contributions 
may not be deducted as business ex- 
penses. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a fixed-price 

contractor whose bid has been ac- 
cepted by a Government agency, with- 
draw it merely because your contract 
price is less than provided for under a 
fair-trade agreement with your supplier. 
In a case of this kind, the Comptroller 
General decides that the contractor must 
deliver the goods at the specified price or 
face the possibility of paying any extra 
cost to the Government in getting the 
supplies elsewhere. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to pay a tax on 

your gain from the exchange of de- 
faulted municipal bonds, which you 
bought below par, for new bonds carry- 
ing a lower interest rate and having an 
extended maturity date. The U.S. Tax 
Court holds that a taxable gain resulted 
from a transaction of this kind, since the 
bonds received by the taxpayer were 
substantially different from the sur- 
rendered securities. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorwD 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this. basic material. 
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WHAT HAPPENS NOW TO CONTROLS ON RENT 


Both landlords and tenants now are 
to operate under an entirely different 
set of rules on rent control. Many land- 
lords will be able to raise their rents, 
under a new formula. But there will be 
no general increase. Emphasis is to be 
on allowing a “fair net operating in- 
come,” particularly for small landlords. 
On the other hand, property owners are 
to find it harder to evict tenants. The 
rules for recovering rented property will 
be tightened, giving greater protection 
to tenants. This means that many can 
stay in their present homes until June 30, 
1950, when the law expires. 

Stress also is placed upon a procedure 
by which local areas can control or de- 
control rents. A way is provided for any 
community to end control altogether. 
But the Housing Expediter’ is given 
greater powers than he has previously 
held over areas where federal rent control 
still is in effect. 


What, briefly, has Congress done for 
the landlord? 

In particular, the law gives many land- 
lords a new argument for raising rents, 
on the ground that they are not getting a 
fair net operating income. Officials of 
the Office of the Housing Expediter say 
this provision, written into the law by 
Congress, makes possible rent adjust- 
ments that could not have been approved 
under the old “hardship” rules in the 
previous law. 


How can a landlord go about getting 
a rent increase? 

He can go to the local rent office and 
present his case for a raise on the basis 
of the new law. If he does not get satis- 
faction, the landlord then can go to the 
local rent advisory board. This board 
can recommend increases either in indi- 
vidual cases or for its entire area. In fact, 
a landlord can go directly to the local 
board without first consulting his area 
rent office. 


Is there a formula for automatic in- 
crease in rents? 

No. A landlord must make formal ap- 

plication before he can get approval to 

raise his rent. 


Who will decide what is a fair net 
operating income? 
The Housing Expediter will make the 
over-all rules. His office is now working 
on regulations to put into effect the new 
principle of rent control. As soon as pos- 
sible, a manual will be issued for guid- 
ance of local rent offices and boards in 
applying this principle. The idea is to 
administer raises on the basis of fair 
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net operating income in the same way 
in all parts of the country. 


How will fair income be decided? 
In deciding what is a fair income on 
rented property, rent authorities are to 
take into consideration such things as 
increases in property taxes and “un- 
avoidable increases” in operating and 
maintenance costs, which might include 
higher wages for janitors and other em- 
ployes, higher heating costs, etc. Con- 
sideration also is to be given to the cost 
of repairs. Where important improve- 
ments are made, such as painting and 
redecorating, installing a new furnace, 
etc., the expenses usually will be spread 
over a period of years in deciding how 
much of the cost should be added to the 
rent in one year. 


No effort will be made, in determining 
fair income, to fix the value of the rented 
property or of the landlord’s investment. 
Thus, fair income will not be based upon 
a percentage of the value of his invest- 
ment. OHE officials say that an allow- 
ance will be made for depreciation. 


Will the formula be applied for a 
small landlord, or is it only for the 
big landlord? 

It is to be applied for both. OHE says 

that there will be emphasis on helping 

small landlords who have been placed at 

a disadvantage by the old law. An exam- 


‘ple is a landlord who has been getting 


rent of $40 a month for his property, 
while similar houses across the street have 
been bringing $60 or $70. This “inequity” 
might have existed because the landlord 
was renting at a low price when the 
original freeze took place. He now may 
have a good case for an increase. 


Next, what protections. still remain 
for a tenant? 

A tenant usually has the same _ pro- 
tections as heretofore, and sometimes 
more. For one thing, he no longer can be 
pressed by a landlord to agree to a volun- 
tary 15 per cent rent increase in return 
for a long-term lease. The new law ends 
these 15 per cent increases. Also, a tenant 
now can get the backing of his area rent 
office in fighting above-ceiling rents 
charged by a landlord. Representatives of 
the Housing Expediter are given power 
to sue such landlords for triple damages, 
and they still can ask for court in- 
junctions against overcharging. 


Will it be easier or harder to evict? 
The new law gives back to the Housing 
Expediter the right to decide who can 
and who cannot be evicted from rented 


houses and apartments. Since June, 1947, 
he has not had this power. Evictions 
have been governed largely by local laws. 
OHE is now drawing up a new regula- 
tion to tighten restrictions on evictions. 


How will eviction rules be changed? 
Landlords still will be able to get rid of 
tenants for many reasons. These will in- 
clude nonpayment of rent, use of the 
property for illegal or immoral purposes, 
or to get possession of property for legal 
reasons. But it will not always be so easy 
for the owner to get possession of his 
property for use by a relative or to with- 
draw it from the rental market. It some- 
times will take longer than 60 days to 
dispossess a tenant. OHE must be noti- 
fied of suits to evict tenants from con- 
trolled houses or apartments. Where the 
agency feels that a tenant is threatened 
with unjust eviction, it can go into a State 
or local court to fight his case. This was 
not possible under the old law. 


Will new héuses and apartments be 
under rent control? 

No. Newly constructed buildings will be 

entirely free of control, as heretofore. 


What if a house is being rented for 
the first time? 

It will be subject to rent control, unless it 

was completed after Feb. 1, 1947, and 

thus is considered new construction. This 

is another tightening of control. 


Will apartment hotels be brought 
back under control? 

They will not be, except in New York 

and Chicago. Hotels in those two cities 

will be recontrolled if more than 25 per 

cent of their accommodations were occu- 

pied by permanent guests on March 1. 


How about trailers? 


Trailers and trailer space are still free of 
rent control if they are used entirely for 
transients. But those rented to nontran- 
sients are put back under control. 


Is there to be any roll-back of rents? 
There can be a roll-back of rents under 
a few conditions, but there are no pro- 
visions for a general roll-back. Take, for 
example, a landlord who offered an old 
house or apartment for rent for the first 
time in 1947 or 1948. Under the old 
law, these properties were not subject to 
control. But such a place is now covered 
by rent regulations. There might be a 
roll-back of present rent for such a place. 
Another small group might get cutbacks 
in rent on accommodations covered by 
the old 15 per cent rent-increase formula, 
where leases were terminated between 
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Standardization 


NIFORM installations of supremely durable 

ROYALCHROME and ROYALSTEEL Furniture and 
Royal Factory Seating: A complete “seating 
package’”’ of everything you need for your office, 
reception rooms, cafeteria and plant ... froma 
single source. Up goes operating efficiency. Down 
go maintenance costs through Royal’s Guarantee 
Plan. Send for complete information today. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
185 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 


New York ° Los Angeles . Preston, Ont. 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S.News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave., Dayton 1, Ohio 
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COMING TO 
PHILADELPHIA ? 


Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for 
overnight or for an extended stay, 
you'll find everything just as you like 
it— superior accommodations, a fa- 
mous cuisine, convenience to stores, 
theatres, etc. Rooms from $5 single 
and $8 double. Suites $14 and up. 


Barday - 


RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA., PA. 
ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Managing Director ‘Mat 
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Nearly all subscribers to 
this magazine buy voluntar- 
ily. No salesmen call on 
them. They send in their 
checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
eance for advertisers be- 
cause they know that such 
highly voluntary subscrip- 
tion methods mean inter- 


ested readers. 
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U.S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 











We've Been Athed: 


Jan: 1 and April 1, 1948. Such places 
have been decontrolled, but now are 
subject to control again. Where these 
rents have been raised, they may now be 


rolled back. 








Is converted housing freed of control? 
A landlord who makes additional living 
units by converting his property usually 
can get the property decontrolled. But 
he must get approval of OHE. Previously, 
decontrol of such housing was automatic. 
Similarly, “luxury” apartments and houses 
that are converted into complete and 
separate living quarters usually are free 
of rent control. 


How about decontrol of rents in an 
area? Who can ask for this? 
New procedure now is established by 
which an area or an entire State can get 
decontrol. The city council or governing 
body of any city, town or village usually 
can bring about an end of rent control 
in its community. This is done by hold- 
ing a public hearing and then passing a 
resolution that control is no _ longer 
needed. The Governor of the State can 
veto the action, but the Housing Ex- 
pediter cannot stop such a decontrol 
move. An entire State can be decon- 
trolled if its legislature passes its own 
rent regulations and the Governor asks 
that federal control be replaced with 
these, or if the legislature passes a reso- 
lution that federal control no longer is 


needed. 


Can OHE restore control? 

It cannot in cases where decontrol re- 
sulted from the above “local option” pro- 
cedure. But, if the Housing Expediter 
himself ends control in an area in the 
future, he can restore it. Where control 
was dropped before March 30, 1949, the 
Expediter must get approval of a local 
rent advisory board before restoring rent 
ceilings. The Expediter now has power, 
however, to set up rent control in a local- 
ity that never has had it before. 


These are the main changes made in rent 
control by Congress under its new law. 
They will be put fully into effect as soon 
as necessary regulations and instructions 
can be issued and distributed to OHE’s 
offices. There also is to be a special officer 
stationed in each of these 600 offices to 
advise and aid tenants and small lJand- 
lords in preparing cases. Under the new 
law, veterans of World War II still get a 
30-day preference in renting or buying 
newly constructed houses and _apart- 
ments. (The District of Columbia oper- 
ates under a separate rent-control law, 
which has been extended to May 1, 1949, 
pending further study by Congress. 
Many of the above provisions do not ap- 
ply to the District.) 
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— WASHINGTON....OTTAWA....LONDON....PARIS.... 

and 

7” >> As the Marshall Plan moves into its second year, there's growing concern on 
both sides of the Atlantic about where it is heading, what it leads to. 

* Cost of the Marshall Plan looks heavier, as U.S. business slows down. 

by European capitals worry less about dollar appropriations for the Plan than 

get about subtler costs of European recovery to the American businessman. Increas- 

e ingly, U.S. business will feel pressure of competition from Western Europe. 

rol This competition already is showing up in unexpected quarters. As it 

Id- grows, Marshall Plan popularity in U.S. may wane. That worries Western Europe. 

ga 

7 >> Oddest result of the Marshall Plan is the price plateau it's building up. 

EX- U.S. and Canadian prices for many commodities are well below prices for 

. Similar products in Western European and colonial trade. 

wn Washington pressure seems to be responsible for this situation. 

7 Marshall Plan countries are urged by Washington to buy more and more from 

s0- neighbors and dependent areas, less and less from dollar sources. 

is So Marshall Plan countries are building up a web of bilateral trade deals. 
There are nearly 300 of these agreements now. Prices of commodities being 
passed around are high, reflecting inflated costs, overvalued currencies. 

re- A premium has to be paid to avoid buying from dollar countries. Price, 

me quality no longer are so important. The currency involved is more important. 

he Britain is paying $167 a ton for Scandinavian newsprint, although Canadian 

He newsprint could be had for $112. Denmark sells neighbors butter at higher 

cal prices than it could be bought for in the Western Hemisphere. Belgian steel is 

ont sold in Europe for very fancy prices. But none of these transactions requires 

. dollars. That is the criterion. Result: U.S. and Canadian exporters lose out. 

a >> Also, over the longer term, American and Canadian exporters face a shrink- 

wi ing European market, as the Marshall Plan goes on. Marshall Plan countries aim 

on at reducing their imports from North America about a third by 1953. 

— Biggest declines in shipments to Europe will be in farm products, coal, 

a textiles, machine tools. Fall-off in exports to Europe will be hard to take if 

iy business in the U.S. dips considerably. Then the pressure will be on Washington 

ee to bolster exports, in order to make up for declining domestic demand. 

a Selling the Marshall Plan to the U.S. Congress, thus, may get progressively 

a harder. It's been comparatively easy so far. But more and more toes will be 

2r- stepped on from now on. Western Europe is off the ropes, bouncing back. Dollar 

id, help is battening up a heavyweight contender for world trade. You will be hear- 

. ing a lot more of that kind of talk as the months go by. 

P- (over) 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


>> Dollar shortage gives exporters of Western European countries an unusual 
advantage right now. They are bound to exploit that advantage. 

Buyers in most countries prefer not to give up dollars for goods. Dollars 
are usually reserved for purchases of scarce steel or machinery available only 
from the U.S. Where there is any choice, other sellers get the call. 

Argentina, for example, is cutting down on purchases of cheap U.S. coal, 
buying more British coal to save dollar exchange. 

Price tags on European products are not so important for this reason. 

As larger supplies of European goods.can be exported, competitive pressure 
on American exporters mounts. This sort of pressure iS very widespread. Almost 
all important countries except Switzerland, Venezuela and Cuba are short of dol- 
lars. Most other countries restrict imports from dollar areas. 

Again, dollar aid in Europe is helping to build up competition for the U.S. 


>> But a major aim of the Marshall Plan countries is to build up their exports 
to the U.S. Here comparative prices are important. 

Price downtrend in the U.S. and abundance of goods make U.S. buyers wary. 

To sell more in the U.S., Western Europeans must meet local competition. 

That is not going to be easy. 

Europe's wage and material costs are high. Productivity is not up to pre- 
war levels in many instances. Methods and machinery can't match those in U.S. 
Sales promotion, advertising, packaging of European goods are often antiquated. 

Selling on the basis of quality alone won't work during a U.S. downturn. 

Cutting prices by ordinary means presents many difficulties. Labor would 
object to wage cuts; businessmen to profits cuts. Waiting for material costs to 
drift lower or for productivity to work higher would take too long. 

Easiest way out seems to be devaluation of European currencies. Officials 
in many European capitals are becoming convinced of this. 

Devaluing the British pound, say, by 25 per cent would have this effect: 

Three dollars would then buy a pound, instead of four dollars as‘now. A 
British car selling for the equivalent of 400 pounds in New York then would cost 
$1,200 instead of $1,600. That would give British cars a big price advantage 
over the most popular American cars. Of course, the British would earn fewer 
dollars per car, but would expect to make up for it by selling more cars. 

French, Dutch, Swedish products could be made cheaper in the same way by 
devaluing the franc, guilder, or krona. 

The French have devalued the franc twice since war's end, but each time in- 
ternal prices rose so much that exports were not long at bargain prices. But, 
now, inflationary forces in France and most of Western Europe seem definitely on 
the wane. So chances of successful devaluation are much better. 

Imports cost more after a country devalues. But U.S. aid already is paying 
for many of the imports of Western Europe anyway. What's more, prices of food 
and raw materials, needed most by Western Europe, are declining. 

Signs point to currency devaluation in several European countries if U.S. 
prices continue to weaken and if Western Europe finds exports lagging. 

This is not to suggest that devaluations are just around the corner or that 
they might be as large as 25 per cent. Each country will have to figure what is 
best. And the International Monetary Fund will try to mesh the devaluations 
together so that no important currency will be far out of line. It may be months 
before anything happens. But clearly the stage is now being set. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The slow decline in business activity, 
recognized by the Government in 
reducing margin requirements on 
the purchase of securities, continues 
to be reflected in production, trade 
and prices. 

Factory output slipped to 192.7 in 
the week ended March 26 from the 
revised level of 193.7 the previous 
week. That compares with 196 in 
February and 202 in October. 

Steel operations were at 99.8 of ca- 
pacity in the latest week. 

Department-store sales rose from 
269 to 274.4 on the indicator be- 
low in week ended March 26, but 
their level still was the same as Feb- 
ruary, lowest in nearly two years. 

Unemployment declined to 3,167,- 
000 in the week ended March 12, 
down 54,000 from the same week in 
February, though insured unem- 
ployed rose about 175,000. Jobless 
persons not covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance apparently were 
getting work, especially in lines that 
normally become more active in 
March. Agricultural workers and 
self-employed in trade, construction 
and service industries are examples. 

Stock prices, meanwhile, rose to 
178.45 on the Dow-Jones industrial 
average on March 30, highest in 
about two months, following Fed- 
eral Reserve Board action in re- 
ducing margin requirements from 75 
to 50 per cent, effective March 30. 

Security loans—those made by New 
York City reporting member banks 
to brokers and dealers for purchas- 
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ing or carrying securities other 


than Government issues—rose $33,- 
000,000 in the week ended March 
30, the largest gain this year. 
Business loans by all reporting mem- 
ber banks shrank $133,000,000 in 
the week ended March 23. 
Consumer installment credit shrank 
72,000,000 in February, the month 
before Government restrictions on 
credit terms were eased. 
Restraints on business and consumer 
spending are being removed by the 
Government, now that commodity 
prices and bank credit are falling. 
Lower margin requirements, if they 


increase stock prices, will encourage 
business spending for plant and 
equipment by permitting new stock 
issues to be sold on better terms. 
This aid will be needed if business 
continues to decline or the Govern- 
ment increases taxes on corporations. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
of business have passed their peak. 
In second half of 1949 they will fall 
14 per cent below second half of 
1948, if business carries out the 
plans it had on February 15. 

Manufacturing companies planned 
to spend 23 per cent less in the 
second half of 1949 than in the 
same period of 1948. 

Support to the total would be given 
by expenditures of utilities, up 16 
per cent for 1949, and railroads, 
up 14. 

Commodity prices show that infla- 
tion has ended or is ending almost 
everywhere. : 

In U.S., sensitive commodity prices, 
shown in top chart, have slumped 
to the lowest since October, 1946, 
wiping out much of the rise since 
OPA controls lapsed. Industrial ma- 
terials have moved down with food- 
stuffs since January 1. 

Abroad, prices in 15 principal coun- 
tries covered by one study had ei- 
ther stopped rising or slowed almost 
to the point of stopping between 
September and January. 

The recession in business still is 
small, but signs now multiplying 
indicate that activity this year will 
not measure up to that of 1948. 
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George-Taft Coalition... Mr. Acheson Planning to Aid 
Spain? . . . Argentine Belief Atlantic Pact Means War 


A secret meeting of the President’s 
Cabinet has been held to consider 
the outlook for U.S. business and to 
consider moves to make in event of 
more deflation. Cabinet discussion ran 
on for a long time, with no conclu- 
sions reached and a decision made to 
let the whole thing ride for a while 
before the White House reverses its 
field publicly on continued need for 
inflation controls. 


x *k * 
The White House is advised that the 


setback in business is coming soon 
enough so that it very probably will 
be ended, with business heading up- 
ward again, several months before 
the 1950 elections. One group of Dem- 
ocratic leaders holds that, if there 
must be some adjustment, the party 
in power will benefit by getting the 
adjustment over with now. 


xk tk 


Clark Clifford, White House Counsel 
with close ties in the New Deal wing 
of the Administration, is credited 
with advising the President to do 
battle with Congress on policy issues. 
When Congress showed that it could 
win the fight, Mr. Truman took ad- 
vice from others. 


x**« x 


Scott Lucas, Majority Leader in the 
Senate, is continuing to have diffi- 
culty keeping that house of Congress 
working in harness for the President. 
Senator Lucas finds that the Southern 
wing of the party is not pleased over 
the fact that a Northern Senator 
holds this job that has been in South- 
ern hands so long. 


x «kt 


Dwight Eisenhower, wartime com- 
mander in Europe and now a con- 
sultant to the White House on uni- 
fication of military services, is letting 
it be known privately that he prefers 
serving the National Government to 
permanent tenure as president of Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Truman is 
being careful to cultivate General 
Eisenhower, who may have presi- 
dential possibilities himself in 1952. 


60 


Some Republican leaders think that 
their party is making a mistake by 
not showing greater interest in Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 


x *& & 


Mon Wallgren, former Washington 
State Governor and friend of Mr. 
Truman who has been unable to get 
a Senate committee’s approval for 
the chairmanship of the National Re- 
sources Board, would fail of con- 
firmation in the full Senate even if 
the committee did give him approval. 
The President is advised of that situa- 
tion and is to be forced to look for a 
new appointee as a result. 


x* 


At least one Senator who voted 
against reporting out the Wallgren 
nomination was sounded out on an 
important lifetime appointment if he 
would change his attitude. 

xk 


Louis Johnson, new Secretary of De- 
fense, is to find that his main trouble 
grows from a money shortage. The 
Secretary would have few troubles if 
he could only assure that each of the 
three armed services could have the 
money it regards as necessary for the 
most vital defense operations. Lack- 
ing enough money, Mr. Johnson is to 
try to crack heads together to get 
agreement. 


x kk 


Labor leaders were influential in 
bringing about the choice of Dr. 
Frank Graham as Senator from North 
Carolina to succeed the late Sen- 
ator Melville Broughton. Labor, with 
White House support, sought to have 
a Senator from the South who would 
favor civil-rights legislation and the 
kind of labor laws the Administra- 
tion wants. 


x * * 


Senator Walter George, of Georgia, 
real leader of the Democratic majority 
in the Senate, and Senator Robert 
Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, are working 
together on issues of legislative policy. 
A George-Taft coalition is to have 





Whispers ——__— 





much to do with shaping direction of 
tax, labor and spending policies. 





x *r 


Robert Murphy, Ambassador and 
political adviser to Gen. Lucius Clay 
until recently; William Draper, until 
recently Under Secretary of the Army 
handling German matters, and Allen 
Dulles, brother of John Foster Dulles, 
all are in the running for High Com. 
missioner in Germany if the West 
creates a German state. 


x ke & 


President Juan Perén of Argentina 
interprets signing of the North At. 
lantic Alliance as ‘“‘confirmation”’ of 
his belief that war between U.S. and 
Russia is inevitable and imminent. 
Argentine leaders compare this Al- 
liance with the German-Russian pact 
that preceded World War II. Presi- 
dent Per6én, as a result of this atti- 
tude, is holding on to Argentine com- 
modities in the belief that they soon 
will be needed at any price. 


© & *® 


President Truman, in private, brushes 
aside the spring rumors of impend- 
ing moves by Russia that would lead 
to war. Rumor factories have the 
Russians ready to move into Finland 
and Iran and other out-of-the-way 
areas where Russia possesses treaties 
permitting her troops to take over if 
considered necessary. 


x & *® 


Dean Acheson, U.S. Secretary of 
State, is described as making a move 
preliminary to extension of aid to 
Spain’s Generalissimo Franco by 
loosening export controls in favor of 
Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia. The 
point is made that, if Communist 
Tito should be given a break, then 
so should anti-Communist Franco. 


xk xk 


U.S. State Department planners 
have had a public-opinion poll taken 
to determine whether opinion is in 
favor of a big loan to Generalissimo 
Franco at this time. The poll showed 
a majority against such aid. 
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How would you measure an unborn giant ? 


Suppose you had a tract of rich, virgin oil land. 
Even to estimate your needs for full development 
would be a giant job. , 

You would need specialists to explore and to drill 
wells. Other experts to furnish pumping equipment, 
mechanical or hydraulic as determined by tests. 
Next, service machinery. Then the piping and stor- 
ing of gas and oil—a whole industry within an 
industry. The pipe lines would end at a world of 
petro-chemistry where new processes unfold each 
month. To measure the full strength of your giant 
enterprise, you would want to consider the eco- 
nomics of changing natural gas into gasoline, or oil 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mf DRESSER 


INTERNATIONAL 


From well to refinery 

for the Oil Industry— Fy 
From source to consumer 

for the Gas Industry 





TERMINAL 





into gas, or perhaps liquefaction plants for stand- 
bys—most certainly, refineries for recovery of 
lighter hydrocarbons. 

Companies, and even governments, are requesting 
estimates on just such total development today from 
Dresser Industries. We are the only company with 
production facilities and engineering knowledge 
spanning each stage of the oil industry from A to Z. 
That’s why—The Biggest Jobs Are Going to Dresser. 
For development plans at any stage, domestic or 
foreign, regarding oil or gas equipment. write for 
special booklets to Dresser Industries. Inc.. Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There's the whis- 
key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 
to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT BOURBON 





